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SURE the seating in that sale 
gymnasium is EXTRA SAFE! 
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Medart Telescopic Gym Seats have a 
super-strong understructure built like 
the steel skeleton of a skyscraper 


The steel understructure of Medart Seats is a completely 
free-standing, self-supporting unit, open or closed. It 
will support 400 pounds for each linear foot of seating 
space—nearly 3 times recommended standard. Wood 
members add extra strength and rigidity. No wall 
reinforcement is necessary. 





Medart Telescopic Gym Seats can be furnished with 1044” 


; : : Eight vertical steel uprights support each seatboard 
or 11%” row rise and 22” or 24” row spacing. Exclusive “a i : 
fully-automatic power operation is available at small cost. directly on floor, and are staggered for even weight 


distribution. Dual rubber rollers, in steel housings under 
each pair of uprights, retract under load so seat section 
rests immovably in position when occupied. Everybody 
is safe on Medart Seats! 


But safety is only one of many Medart advantages. More 
leg and foot room; better visibility; use of only 

1, 2 or as many rows as needed; vertical fronts 
for flush recessing, are only a few of many 
superior features of Medart Seats. 








Medart’s Gym Seat Catalog contains 
many ideas on how to get better, safer 
seating with minimum investment. Write 
for your copy. 


Interlocked telescoping supports at top, and roller housings ie e Dm RT 


at bottom, assure easy opening and closing, and straight- 


line non-binding trackage. TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! dart nar J 
\ Sweet's 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC, . 3S78 DE KALB ST. . ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI \ 

















THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE 


SLOAN EQUIPPED 








Already chosen by the American Institute of Architects as 


“One of the Ten Buildings in America’s Future” 





Photos © EZRA STOLLER 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
architects 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
mechanical engineer 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 
C. H. CRONIN, INC. 
plumbing contractor 
NEW YORK PLUMBERS SPECIALTIES CO, 
plumbing wholesaler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 


AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM MIDST RURAL BEAUTY 


e The impressive new headquarters office building 


of CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
is centered in 280 rolling, oak studded acres near 
Hartford, and is seen completely only from the 
air. It is cloaked in aluminum, glass, and white 


overhead multipurpose grid. Inside this spread- 
ing structure are four landscaped courts. From 
one end a cantilevered restaurant extends over a 
pool. At the other end is a separate executive 
wing. Over 2000 employees are surrounded by 


marble with stainless steel trim, and rests on a contentment, comforts and conveniences. Here, 


as in thousands of other fine buildings, are 
SLOAN Flush VALVES, famous everywhere for 
efficiency, durability and economy. 


SZ oan Sith VALVES 


~ 
FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY Pe ag 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY °* CHICAGO °¢ ILLINOIS —s . 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- — 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


gray granite base. The main block contains over 
10 acres of floor space, uncluttered by columns, 
and is partitioned by panels which lock into an 
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Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Elementary through college ... most familiar on the classroom 
scene. American Desk’s Crusader line of Chair Desks. Here you 
see the No. 300 Chair Desk. Years ahead in design, it’s built for 
years and years of use! Strong 14-gauge die-formed steel frame, 
22-gauge steel panels, perfect non-tip balance. The Crusader is 
America’s only line of die-stamped chair desks in graduated 
heights available in 12”, 13”, 14”, 15”, 16”, 17” height chairs. 


american desk Available with protective fourth panel 


MANUFACTURING CO. Standard metal colors: Light Taupe or Beige 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 
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The revolution of art in design is illustrated on , 
our cover by the contrast between the proto- , 
type “Candy Stick” school in Stamford, Conn. 

(pg. 23), and the sketch of the steel super- 

structure of the New York Crystal Palace 

for the 1853 International World’s Fair. 


A review of your JOURNAL for January (pg. 4) ——>> 
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Gour JOURNAL for Sanwary 


This 35th annual schoolbuilding number of your JoURNAL 
surveys some of the more pressing areas and difficult prob- 
lems that you will encounter in planning and building your 
new schools. Among them: 

Planning. Perhaps you are discussing a community-junior 
college for your district. If you are, and if you’re searching 
for good, general guidelines on how to plan this type of 

school, you'll welcome 
our review of how one— 
the prototype Everett, 
Wash., junior college — 
was planned. The arti- 
cle, written by Drs. 
Martorana and Mor- 
rison of the Office of 
Education and president 
Giles of Everett, offers you some sane advice to remember 
in your discussions. 

Design. All the ornate towers and “gingerbread” that 
signified beauty in our pre-war schools vanished before the 
“functionalism” of our modern schools. Much of this was 
salutary, but we’ve heard the question frequently: “Have we 
gone too far? Without spending more than a small fraction 
of the total construction cost of the plant, a few touches of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $4.50; two years at $7.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 


color or sculpture can help transform a building into a 
really appealing school. Architect Ballard suggests how you 
can do this. 

In the area of school finance, Dr. Hutchins reviews and 
projects trends in revenues. In Aeating there’s some original 
data on the costs of air conditioning. Dr. Peters tells you 
how many parking spaces your new school site should have. 

These, again, are only a few of the highlights. Three sane 
high schools are presented, and our regular columns all have 
solid information on school construction. 

And be sure to use our advertisers’ messages for some truly 
invaluable aid in your school construction programs. The 
convenient index card, ‘Readers’ Service Section,” that fol- 
lows page 72 has postpaid, addressed postcards for your use 
when inquiring for catalogs or other advertisers’ services. 


for Gebruary... 


By way of preview, your February JoURNAL headlines 
a most important analysis by Dr. S. J. Knezevich of lowa 
of the role of school boards in their building program — with 
several statements on their responsibility that are especially 
pertinent in their days of defeated bond election proposals. 


Whe Editor 


Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.”’ 





Stil Gaseaur tt PROGRESS 


demands 


MODERN 


EQUIPMENT 


A CLASSROOM LABORATORY BY 


METALAB 


IS YOUR ANSWER! 


The equipment used in this 17th Century laboratory was adequate during that 
period. However, today’s classroom laboratory must fully meet the equivalent 
standards of industrial laboratory equipment, and still facilitate future expan- 
sion in all educational institutions. This must be done with a minimum of 


expenditure and effort. To achieve these results well within your budget, let 
Metalab’s Sales Engineers help plan your classroom laboratories. 


Our school units include laboratory equipment for Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, and General Science. For additional information on all types 


of laboratory equipment, fill in the coupon below. 


This illustration 1s an authentic engraving of a chem- 
istry laboratory in Holland in the 1600's, The chemist 
was searching for the formula of changing base metals 
into gold, or for the key of eternal youth. For your free 
copy (11” x 15") of this reproduction, write on your 
letterhead stating your name and title. 


This is a modern Metalab installation at Old Saybrook 
High School, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Ww 


Lal | 3 T A L y .\ B gece PERT Comoany 





(0 We are interested in your pl 
C) Please send cond 


ing service. 
| Catalog EC-2A. 
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Nome Title 


236 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., New York 


()180-page Catalog 4B. 
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Architect 
Sanford W. Goin and 
Jack Moore, A.!. A 








Gainesville, Florida 


Installation by Lidde 
Paint & Glass Co 











Translucent Glass Diffuses Daylight in Florida High 
School... Makes Students’ Seeing Tasks Easier 


Students of the Santa Fe High School, Alachua, Florida, enjoy plenty of “eye-easy”, 
diffused daylighting for all visual tasks. Extensive use of Mississippi's attractive Factrolite 
pattern in the upper three lights of the window walls, floods classrooms with softened, 
even, natural illumination that eliminates harsh contrasts and sharp shadows .. . literally 
puts more and better light on all subjects. This glass also fights eye fatigue by reducing 
glare ... helps protect young eyes. 


To provide maximum illumination with greatest safety, this modern school has also installed 
Mississippi's Polished Wire Glass in doors. This sturdy wire glass protects against mishap 
from breakage or fire. An approved fire retardant (No. 32), Mississippi Wire Glass tends 
to bottle up small conflagrations before they can roar into holocausts. 


When you build or remodel your school, make the most of daylighting. Specify 
glass by Mississippi. Available at better distributors in a wide range of patterns 
and surface finishes to fit your needs and budget. 


Mississippi constantly tests daylighting applications of its glass in a schoolroom erected on 
factory grounds. Results of these tests and assistance of Mississippi technicians are avail- 
able to you upon request. 


. MississipPPi 
i 
: “4 free literature. Address 
“, Ag 88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Mo. Department 14. 


NEW YORK e« CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


i} 
W 
\ 

4 Write today f 
: ; . GLASS COMPANY py pe 
| FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Surveying the School Scene 





FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


The U. S. Department of Education, Health, 
and Welfare has allocated $31,792,980 in fed 
eral funds to help provide classroom facilities 
in communities where federal 
caused school overcrowding 

It is expected that the situation in 153 
school districts in 36 states and 2 territories 
will be relieved through the construction of 
these new facilities 


POLICE DUTY FOR SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 


In New York, a special grand jury in- 
vestigating lawlessness in Brooklyn public 
schools has suggested that a uniformed police- 
man be assigned to each school in the city. 
The proposal was made to Kings County 
Judge Samuel S. Liebowitz, who promised to 
study the legal questions involved. There are 
918 schools in the city, including elementary, 
junior high, senior high, vocational, and eve- 
ning schools. Supt. Jansen has opposed the 
proposal 


ILLINOIS REORGANIZATION 


The school district reorganization move- 
ment in Illinois is still going on, according to 
State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell. There were 
1849 districts of all types and sizes at the 
end of 1956-57, which was a drop of 169 
districts in one year. Twelve years ago, there 
were 11,995 districts, the majority of them 


activities have 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IN A 


The school superintendent operates “in 
a statutory no-man’s land” when it comes 
to salary, job protection, fringe benefits, 
etc., according to the AASA’s new booklet, 
Shoring Up Legal and Policy Provisions for 
the Superintendent. 

Published as an effort to strengthen the 
superintendent’s position, the booklet con- 
cludes with several questions that should 
be of interest to most school boards. 
These include: 

@ Should superintendents be required to 
qualify for a certificate specifically designed 
for their position? 

@lis a minimum 
desirable ? 

@ Should superintendents be covered by ten- 
ure? If tenure is deemed desirable, should 
superintendents be included in the teachers 
tenure law or covered by a separate law, the 
provisions of which may be more pertinent 
to the superintendent’s position ? 

@ Is an arbitration procedure more, or less, 
advantageous to superintendents than the dis- 
missal procedures found in typical tenure 
laws? 

@ What length of contract period should 
be adopted as standard for superintendents 
not on tenure? Is a long-term contract more, 
or less, advantageous than tenure coverage? 


salary law or schedule 


6 


of the one-room category. Mr. Nickell states 
that 72 per cent of the state’s area is now 
included in unit districts. In the rest of the 
state, separate and overlapping districts pro- 


Bocce 
As aTee Peer ce 


“This happened without any 
violence at all.” 


STATUTORY NO-MAN’S LAND 


@ How can superintendents who move from 
one retirement system to another gain credit 
for previous service? 

@ Should superintendents be able to retire 
on an allowance in line with their active 
salaries, without ceiling limitations applicable 
in some systems? 

@ Do superintendents need insurance cover- 
age to a level higher than that of other 
school employees? 

@ Should superintendents be 
leaves of absence under formal 
regulations ? 

@ How can superintendents gain academic 
freedom ? 

@ Should the powers and duties of super- 
intendents, as distinguished from those of the 
board, be spelled out or should they be left 
to the discretion of individual boards? 

The booklet also suggests several courses 
of action: 

@ State associations of school boards could 
establish study programs or research com- 
mittees in this field. 

@ Existing restrictive laws might be repealed. 

@ New laws might clear the way for needed 
local action. 

@ Local boards could accept responsibility 
for action under existing statutory author- 
ization 

@ Mandatory legislation might be enacted. 


entitled to 
rules and 


vide elementary and secondary districts. Unit 
districts total 344, an increase of six in a 
year. Secondary districts, with high 
only, decreased 11 to 280. The elementary 
districts decreased to 1225 down 164 


OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION 

A continuing competition for beginning and 
experienced teachers from industry was pre- 
dicted as one facet of education in the im- 
mediate future by the National Education 
Association’s recently released Advance Esti- 
mates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. The competition will be especially 
keen for “vocational, mathematics, and sci- 
ence teachers,” according to Sam. M. Lambert, 
director of the NEA research division 

The report also summarized such develop- 
ments in 1957 as: 

1. A total enrollment in public elementary 
and high schools of 33,508,814 an increase 
of 3.8 per cent over last year. 

2. An average classroom teacher salary of 
$4,250 — an increase of 7.1 per cent over last 
year. 

3. A total of 1,240,424 
cent more than last year. 

4. An average expenditure per pupil in daily 
attendance of $320—~an increase of 6.7 per 
cent. 

5. A decrease in the number of school dis- 
tricts from 53,197 to 49,477. 


FEDERAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 

The administration’s program of federal aid 
to increase the nation’s output of scientists, 
engineers, and mathematicians now has been 
defined to include these four areas: 

1. A nationwide testing system of students 
to discover aptitudes and capabilities 

2. A system of incentives for high-aptitude 
students to pursue scientific and professional 
studies. 

3. A program to stimulate good 
teaching of mathematics and science 

4. The provision of facilities and fellow- 
ships to increase the quality output of 
teachers. 

Regarding the scholarship program, grants 
will be made to the states and they — prob- 
ably through scholarship boards — will award 
the scholarships on the basis of competitive 
tests and need of the applicant. 

The thinking now is that the scholarship 
program will be “noncategorical” — that is, 
it will not be limited to students who will 
major in science or mathematics. However, 
there will be a provision in the Administration 
bill permitting the President to “reserve” a 
percentage of the scholarships for disciplines 
that the nation may need in time of emer- 
gency. 


TELEVISED BOARD MEETINGS 
For the past two years complete meetings 
of the Houston, Tex., school board have been 
televised twice a month over KUHT-TV 
Rated as the station’s most popular program, 
the “shows” have attracted as many as 250,- 
000 viewers. Because of the televised meet- 
(Continued on page 62) 


school > 


teachers — 4.2 per 


quality 
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justly, the pride of 
six communities! 


New Senior High School of the Chambersburg Joint School Authority, 
Chambersburg, Pa., serving six school districts. Architects: Lawrie and 
Green, Harrisburg, Pa. 






One of many splendid features—this ideal multi-purpose gymnasium, end- 
result of the meeting-of-minds of 36 forward-looking school directors. 


Floored, for a long future, with 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The endurance, resilience and brightness that have made Northern 


Hard Maple flooring virtually the universal choice for gymnasium SEE SWEET’S 
and multi-purpose rooms, make it ideal for other hard-usage school —Arch. 13J-Ma, for full 
areas. It fights abrasion and impact, doesn’t splinter. Cleaning vastly 

and maintenance are easy. Refinishing, when finally needed, is 

simple (there’s always a “‘new floor” underneath). Specify Northern WR | I - 


Hard Maple with the confidence it has earned. It is available in —ter 1958 officiel MPMA 
regular strip or in block and pattern designs, in standard, warranted listing of approved floor 
MFMA grades, offering almost endless variety. The MFMA mill- latent 


mark is your warranty of strict grading, genuineness of species and 
precision manufacture. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


| SUITE 588, PURE OIL BUILDING, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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How you can 


REDUCE 
SCHOOL 
COSTS... 


Instead of stinting on the heating 


and ventilating system in an effort 


to economize, many school boards 


have reduced the cost of their new 
school buildings by the installation 
of an advanced hot water system— 


and at the same time have increased 


their classroom thermal comfort. 


C) What is this heating 

d and ventilating system 

od that saves up to 20% 
of the construction, equipment 
and installation costs incurred by 
some other systems? 
A. It is the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System. Every classroom 
has its own Syncretizer for heating, 
ventilating, and natural air cooling. 
Wind-o-line fin-tube radiation (in 
wall-hung enclosures or in storage 
cabinets) extends along the sill to 
protect against cold walls and win- 
dow downdraft. 


Q. How does this system save 
so much money? 


A. The copper tubing of the Wind- 
o-line radiation becomes the supply 
and return mains for the Syncre- 
tizers in a group of classrooms or an 
entire wing. This saves on pipes and 
covering and eliminates expensive 
pipe trenches, mains and runouts. 
Circulating less hot water, smaller 
pipes and pumps are needed. Piping 
within the units is factory-assembled; 
labor costs are reduced. Night tem- 
perature is maintained by gravity 
heating, saving controls. 


Q. How does the system create 
a better thermal environment? 
A. By solving (in the only sure way, 
with Wind-o-line radiation) the cold 
wall and window downdraft problem, 
as well as providing (by means of 
the Syncretizer) the heating, venti- 
lating and natural cooling called for 
in each classroom. This double pro- 
tection assures healthful comfort— 
without physical distraction — for 
every pupil in the room—even those 
along the windows. It is “the thermal 
environment most conducive to learn- 
ing”—a Nesbitt distinctive. 
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These schools saved money 


Some of the recent low costs 
for heating and ventilating: 


in Ohio $1.49 sq. ft. 


Bath High School, Lima, Ohio 

Architect: Robert A. Helser 

Capacity: 550 pupils 

Gross area: 37,942 sq. feet 

Total contract: $372,635 

Heating and ventilating: $56,700 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 
970 feet of pipe trenches and 1,000 feet of 
pipe covering eliminated 





In Illinois $1.75 sq. ft. 


Rural Street Elementary School 
Rockford, Illinois 
Architect: Hubbard and Hyland 
Engineer: E. R. Gritschke and Assoc. 

Ss aay mn Capacity: 700 pupils 
Beet 2. SS SSe=.. —_ Shan Gross area: 47,250 sq. feet 

Med = = & - Total contract: $545,713 

Heating and ventilating: $82,826 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 
1,000 feet of pipe trenches eliminated 


In Wisconsin $1.62 sq. ft. 


Mequiock Elementary School 

Town of Scott, Wisconsin 

Architect: John B. Somerville 
Associates, Inc. 

Engineer: R. J. Cott 

Capacity: 180 pupils 

Gross area: 14,420 sq. feet 

Total contract: $163,409 

Heating and ventilating: $23,371 

Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System 

210 feet of pipe trenches, 120 feet of mains 
and piping, 60 feet of pipe covering, and 
night controls eliminated 
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= = = The Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System is an engi- 
neering development of John J. Nesbitt, Inc., pioneers in 
the field of classroom thermal comfort. 

No other unit ventilator is equipped to perform as well 
nor so economically as the Nesbitt Syncretizer; and with 
Wind-o-line Radiation integrated, the Nesbitt System pro- 
vides its protected learning environment on the coldest days, 
even in classrooms with large window walls. 

The forced hot water arrangement here described makes 
it possible for every school to afford and enjoy the unequalled 
benefits of the Nesbitt System. 

Schools in moderate climates where finned radiation is 
not essential may have the economies of the series piping — jade and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
arrangement through the Nesbitt Mainline System. Stil ace tao indians Winds, anions 

Send for the big book, More learning per school dollar. and by American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 







THERMAL 
COMFORT 
ALL WAYS 


a 
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N.$.B.A. REPORT 


W. A. SHANNON Executive Director N.S.B.A, 


Capital Outlay by 
School Boards 


In recent years a majority of the school 
boards of America have faced the ne- 
cessity of enlarging their school plants. For 
many of them, capital outlay expenditures 
have been a new experience and have 
brought new problems. 

Because of the great increase in school 
construction, and the apparent fact that 
there must be much more such building 
for years to come before the need is fully 
met, architects have become increasingly 
interested in this field. Some few of them 


Edward M. Tuttle was the first ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, Inc., serv- 
ing from 1949 to 1956. At present 
he is Yearbook Editor and Convention 
Exhibits Manager for the Association. 
This article is a portion of Chapter 11 
in a book entitled School Board 
Leadership in America which Mr. 
Tuttle has in preparation. 


have specialized in school design, but many 
have had little or no experience in design- 
ing schools. 

Architects themselves, and the school 
boards which employ them, should recog- 
nize that school design and construction 
differ in many ways from other types of 
building and require special knowledge 
and adaptability in the planning. 

Boards should insist that their architects 
either (1) show evidence of experience in 
school design and construction, or (2) 
indicate a willingness to make a real study 
with the board, the school staff, and the 
community of the requirements peculiar to 
the construction that is to be undertaken. 

Forward-looking architects, construction 
executives, school administrators, school 
board leaders, and other interested persons 
are more and more consulting one another 
as to new approaches to school plant plan- 
ning in the hope that generally better 
design, greater economy in construction, 
and more effective usefulness will be the 
result. 


10 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Distinguishing Factors in 
School Construction 


1. A school plant should: be the best the 
district can afford and should be adapted 
to the economic level of the community 
in which it stands. 

Since control of America’s public schools 
is vested in local boards of education under 
state authorization, there will always be 
variations in the character and quality of 
school properties, ranging in every degree 
from the most elaborate to the most primi- 
tive. We cherish this local autonomy, but at 
the same time must recognize that it pre- 
cludes any fixed standards of school construc- 
tion nationwide, or even statewide, except 
such as have to do with safety factors, in- 
surance risks, and related matters. 

There are critics who condemn some boards 
of education for building schools which, they 
claim, are unnecessarily luxurious. It all de- 
pends upon the community concerned and 
the expressed wishes of the voters. If a 
board has involved the citizenry in its plan- 
ning, as outlined earlier in this chapter, and 
if the community majority wants its schools 
to embody certain unusual features which it 
can afford to provide, that is its own busi- 
ness and nobody else’s. 

As a general principle, we ought to agree 


that our children, during the impressionable 
years that they spend in school, should be 
given the most attractive, comfortable, con- 
venient, and challenging surroundings that the 
community can provide. 

No community is justified in building a 
cheaper school than it can properly afford, 
or even afford at some sacrifice of less vital 
concerns. To skimp on school facilities indi- 
cates a lack of regard for the community's 
children and its future, and adversely in- 
fluences prospective residents and _ business 
interests. Conversely, investments in gocd 
schools bring incalculable benefits to the dis- 
tricts that support them. 

2. Public School construction is paid for 
with public money which the total tax- 
paying community contributes on a non- 
partisan basis. 


In consequence, the money, whether large 
or small in amount, must be spent efficiently 
and without waste or else the board which 
is responsible may expect to be called to 
ultimate account. 

Critics of school construction are prone 
to emphasize the cost of a building in terms 
of the pupils it is designed to accommodate 
in a single year. The emphasis is entirely 
misleading. Cost should rather be calculated 
in terms of the total number of pupils the 
building will serve during its probable useful 
lifetime. 

On such a basis, capital outlay for the 
school plant represents a very small per cent 
of the cost of a given pupil’s education, and 
one of the best investments of a tax dollar 
that any community can make. 


> 


3. A school plant, once built, will be 
expected to serve the community for at 
least a generation and probably longer. 


Hundreds of school buildings in use today 
are more than 50 years old. Some of them 
are still fit for occupancy; most of them 
should have been replaced long since. 

But the very length of anticipated service 
emphasizes the importance of careful planning 
in the beginning which will produce school 
plants that are not only durable but are 
adjustable to future changes in requirements. 

A first consideration is that the school site 
shall provide land enough around the build- 
ing for both recreational and educational 
purposes. Nothing in this country is more 

(Concluded on page 12) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOARD-MEMBER 
ATTENDANCE AT CONVENTIONS 


From time to time NSBA_ headquarters 
receives requests for information as to what 
policy should govern the attendance of board 
members at public expense at professional 
and associational conferences and conventions 
Although the NSBA has never defined and 
adopted an official policy on this question, 
the best estimate of prevailing opinion among 
school board leaders seems to tavor the fol 
lowing three approaches: 

1) All board members should 
sectional meetings; 

2) At least a majority of the members of 
a school board should attend their state 
school boards association meetings; 

3) At least one representative from each 
board should attend the Annual Convention 
of the National School Boards Association. 

It is to be hoped that, wherever possible 
and appropriate, board members attending 
conferences will be accompanied by their 
superintendents and vice versa, as evidence 
of the “team approach” which is vital to 


attend their 


their mutual work and obligations. 

This year the AASA will hold three regional 
meetings, in San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Cleveland; and the NSBA will be holding 
its first independent National Convention at 
Miami Beach from April 17-19, 1958. The 
theme of this year’s NSBA Convention is 
“School Boards and the Curriculum,” and 
the many discussion sections, sectional meet- 
ings, speeches of outstanding consultants, and 
other experiences and opportunities to study 
this vital subject should prove extremely 
valuable to board members in increasing the 
effectiveness of their service to public edu- 
cation. This year’s Convention will also fea- 
ture an outstanding exhibit for participants 

It is strongly recommended that each school 
board be represented at the Annual NSBA 
Convention, and it is hoped that repre- 
sentatives of many boards will also have an 
opportunity to attend one of the regional 
meetings of the AASA with their superin 
tendents. 
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How scientific 

sun control 
contributes to 
classroom comfort 





In classrooms, solar heat is 
significantly reduced be- 
cause glass block prisms sci- 
entifically control solar heat 
yet readily transmit cool 
daylight. 


Gleaming panels of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Block add 
functional beauty to the ex- 
terior of the new high school 
in Niles, Michigan. Archi- 
tect: Eberle M. Smith & 
Associates. 





Glass block-Toplite classrooms are quickly converted 
into ideal settings for audio-visual programs with spe- 
cially designed shades and drapes. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS 
TWO (i) PRODUCTS 




















Tn the handsome new high school in Niles, Michigan 
.. in many hundreds of new or renovated schools 
across the nation . . . Owens-Illinois Solar-Selecting 
Glass Block and Toplite Roof Panels are creating new 
standards of comfort in classrooms . . . Here’s why: 

From early morning, through the heat of midday 
and into the afternoon, newly designed prisms built 
into the glass block and Toplite act as “traffic cops” 
for raw sunlight. Solar heat, brightness, and eye- 
straining contrasts are kept at comfortable levels 
in all parts of the classroom. During cold winter 
months, chilling drafts and abrupt temperature 
changes are minimized because glass block and 
Toplite insulate like an 8”-thick masonry wall. 

If you are planning to build a new school or 
modernize an old one, insure the comfort of your 
students and teachers by specifying Owens-Illinois 
Solar-Selecting Glass Block and Toplite Roof Panels. 
Write for details: Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-1, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLIno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





im the “mile-high’ city- N.S.B.A. REPORT 


(Concluded from page 10) 
* pathetic today than to find schools built 
at ‘tp years ago without adequate land, hemmed 
®@ In Denver, modern and cos- in on every side by residences, industries, 


mopolitan center of culture and traffic-filled streets. Such schools are no 
. ° better than educational factories where mass 
and education, as in other production is carried on with little regard 
great cities, Halsey Taylor for the welfare of individual teachers or 
is the No. 1 specification for pupils. Surely children are entitled to some- 
5; thing better, especially when we consider that 
schools. It’s your assurance it is primarily greater foresight and care in 
of beauty, convenience and, planning, and not simply more money, which 
makes the difference in the facilities. 
above all, carefree, trouble- ieee: 2 sp ae 


proof maintenance! 


| 4. The school plant must be designed to 
5 lose-dheunted Wallerg tebe ond The Halsey W. Taylor Co. meet the requirements of all the activities 
other models, were specified Warren, Ohio 


which are to be carried on within its walls 
and upon its grounds. 





The professional term for this is that the 
design shall be “functional,” but all it means 
is that the building and grounds shall fit 
the varying needs of those who use them. 

As far as possible those responsible for 
designing a new school plant should consult 
all who will be involved in its use —the 
administration, the instructional staff, the 
maintenance staff, the parents and commu- 
nity public, and even the children themselves. 
Suggestions and recommendations, supported 
by the reasons for making them, should be 

‘ solicited and, when received, should be given 

Sabin Elementary School, Denver, Colo. , | most careful consideration in formulating the 
Architects: Alfred Watts Grant & Associates : = sake spent in. such advance — 
: : will reduce to a minimum regrets and futile 
Plumbing Contractors: Natkin & Co. | wishes for something different after the school 

is built. 
fountains-coolers by . 
- In Conclusion 


The school boards of America, facing 
the need for greatly expanded public school 
facilities to care for increases and shifts 
in population, have an unprecedented op- 

‘ portunity to make an outstanding contribu- 
WEAR PROOF Rubber Matting tion to the general welfare of their com- 


munities, their states, and the nation. 
Communities which find themselves able 
GREATER PROTECTION : BEAUTY - SAFETY to point with pride to their school facil- 


ities as both beautiful and efficient owe 
- | < a debt of appreciation to far-sighted boards 
_<s <a of education which assume leadership in 
- : <. encouraging that kind of capital outlay. 
a ce oe ee, —s« ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Heavy duty live rubber - : sg 7 4 
Standard 48 in. widths in I ; ™ : 
black, red, tan or green yi q Fi : COMING CONVENTIONS 
Also available in grease, F 2 me ti: a 


oil, chemical proof NIRU ‘ . ; J January 9-10. Tennessee School Boards As- 

(grey or white) ee E lal é sociations, Nashville, Tenn., Andrew Jackson 

© Extra durable — Economi- Ma . Hotel, Secy.: William B. Rich, 129 Cordell 

call iced ? wi y Hull Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. Attd.: 300. 

ene 3 " GZ January 13-14. Nebraska School Boards As- 

sociation, Inc., Grand Island, Nebr., Senior 

High School. Secy.: Richard C. Brown, 1027 

East Avenue, Holdrege, Nebr. Attd.: 600. Exh. 

January 19-21. Louisiana School Boards As- 

CROSS RIB A sociation, The Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

RUNNER af 4 Secy.: Fred G. Thatcher, Box 8986, University 

: ; Station, Baton Rouge, La. Attd.: 600. 

Same exclusive “V” Rib. January 21-23. Manitoba, Canada, School 

Easy to clean! 48” or 36” Trustees Assn., Winnipeg, Winnipeg Civic Audi- 

width, in black, red, green eee - \pomtem i Secy.: —g? hag Fey — 

: ag Ave., Winnipeg 13, Manitoba. Attd.: 700. 

pe? om — NIRU in grey or : ee is borage off shoes by February 10-12. Minnesota School Boards 

white. 7 Dirt falls age cag easy Association, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 

SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE DIRECT cleaning. | Secy.: W. A. Wettergren, Box 367, St. Peter, 
Minn. Attd.: 3000. Exh 

February 22-26. American Association of 

MADE GY ME OCD CGNs School Administrators, St. Louis, Mo. (re 

WEAR +) {ele} 2 MAT co. 2156 FULTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. gional) Secy.: Finis E. Engleman, 1201-16th 


| St., NW, Washington, D. C. 
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WALT DISNEY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TULLYTOWN, PA. 











Sign of Quality Control 
and Economy 


POWERS money 
Saving PACKLESS 
Control Valves 


eliminate pack- 
ing maintenance, 
prevent leakage 
of water, give better control. 
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Architect: John Carver 
Mech. Engineers: Eggly-Furlow * Heating Contractor: C. J. Williams, Inc., 
All of Philadelphia, Pa. 


q Pleasure Island” Gym and Multipurpose room. Below: “Wonderland” Theatre. 


a y 
we 
t . 
i 
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Learning Is Fun 
in this enchanted school 





Temperature Control 
helps keep it comfortable, 
saves fuel, too 











When the children of Tullytown, Pa., were asked to name their new school, 
they chose that of Walt Disney. His world renowned cartoon figures sparked 
the imagination of all who planned and built this interesting school. 


In addition to having every modern feature, each room has its own 
name such as ‘‘Mickey Mouse” or ‘‘Donald Duck’’ for classrooms; 
“Castle of Dreams” for the Cafeteria, ‘‘Buccaneer’s Cove’’ for the 
teachers lounge; ‘‘Treasure Chest’’ for the Library, etc. 


Powers Economical Day-Night Control in this 20 room school, 
maintains normal room temperatures during occupancy or lower 
temperatures during unoccupied periods. 


IN YOUR NEW SCHOOL, make certain that teachers and 
pupils will enjoy the healthful comfort provided by 

a Powers Quality System of Temperature Control. 

Since 1891 it has been noted for dependability and 

low cost maintenance. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


65 years of Automatic Temperature Control 
(c56) Skokie, Ill. ¢ Offices in Chief Cities 

















SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym 


> 


Seats 





- 6... @ profitable aod oe 





~ investment for your school 


YOU'LL GET profitable full-time use from your gym- 
nasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 


And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you Can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 


Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway’s exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind lock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 
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STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—S8 steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 
and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards Kave rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 161. 


SJAVFAW/AW@ 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


$232 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
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DESIGN IS IMPORTANT SO /S 


QUALITY 


CONSTRUCTION 
Vi I ene OO OFFERS BOTH 


VIRCO all new +260 series 
chairs, featuring modern 
contemporary design and posture 
perfect engineering to school 
board specifications. Ideal for 
any grade school class. 








VIRCO all new #700 series 
classroom tables offer the greatest possible 


versatility in school furniture today. Unique adjustment 
feature affords complete adaptability 


for use from kindergarten through college. 








VIRCO #277 new 
improved chair desk is 
the epitome of versatility. 
Attractive in design, yet 
sturdily constructed, 

its many exclusive 
construction features 
make it a best seller. 








VIRCO 


WRITE FOR VIRCO COMPLETE CATALOG OF SCHOOL FURNITURE TO: 





Virco Manufacturing Corporation 
P.O. Box 44846, Station “H” 
Los Angeles 44, California 


Virco Manufacturing Corporation 
Conway, Arkansas 
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SCHOOL SITE 
ae 


Parking 
and the 
School 
Site 


In planning new schools, 
how many parking spaces 
are needed? 

In older schools, 

what can be done to 
relieve the growing 
parking burden? 
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JON S. PETERS 


School Planning Laboratory, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


In our society, there are many indicators 
of the increasing importance of the auto- 
mobile: the peripheral extension of nearly 
all metropolitan centers; 
blighted areas; 
ment local shopping centers, drive-in 
banks and movies, as well suburban 
branches of downtown stores. The two-car 
relatively common- 
place in suburbia, and the three-car family 
is not at all rare. Automobiles mil- 
lion of them now on the roads —are be- 
coming more and more a necessary adjunct 
of modern life. 

This car-mindedness, this dependence on 
cars, on the part of the American people, 
is reflected in American youth. Automobile 
ownership and drivership by high schoolers 
has been increasing steadily: by 1950 
nearly one third of the 14-year-olds and 
over were owners and operators, and by 
1975, this will probably approach one half. 

School administrators are generally aware 
and perturbed by this increasing number 
of youths driving to high school and the 
resulting growing student driving-parking 
problem. They realize also that 
only in the beginning stages! 


redevelopment of 
slum clearance; establish- 
of 
as 


family is becoming 


- 65 


we are 


Estimates of High School Drivers 

The California State Department of 
Education, division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning, recently estimated that from one 
third to one fourth of senior high school 
students drive to school in rural suburban 
areas, and predict that this will increase to 
a possible one half. On the junior college 
level, it is estimated that about 75 per cent 
of all full-time day students will drive to 
school by 1965. 

Other suburban and rural estimates (not 
counting unusual or extreme situations) 
vary from a present per cent driving or 
being driven from 20 to 40, with estimates 
for the future (1975) varying from 30 to 
per cent. Whatever the actual per- 
centage (this might be an area for careful 
and significant study), there are a good 
many high school students driving, 


55 


and 


there is little doubt that many more will 
drive in the future. 


Survey of Driving Habits 

An especially valuable survey of pupil’s 
driving habits was undertaken recently by 
the Lawrence, Kans., schools to determine 
“How many Lawrence, Kans., high schools 
students drive to school?” 

The study, conducted by principal Neal 
M. Wherry, came at an opportune time 
since the transit system was in a state of 
flux and parking space allocation timé was 
near. Questionnaires were distributed to 
and returned by 651 10-12th grade stu- 
dents on a normal school day (May 6) 
when no major athletic events or music 
festivals were scheduled for or after school. 

By way of background, Lawrence high 
school serves both the city of Lawrence 
and the surrounding rural area. The high 
school plant, located on an adequate site 
(nearly 40 acres), is new. The school dis- 
trict does not maintain its own system of 
transportation, although public transporta- 
tion was available within the city. 

The questionnaire, aimed to determine 
student relationships to the local transit 
problem, analyzed among other data the 
home-school distances of the pupils, their 
means of getting to school, and car pool 
data. These are contained in Tables I, II, 
and III, respectively. 

From the tables, it is evident that 
slightly more than 53 per cent of the 
Lawrence senior high school students were 
transported by private automobile on Q 
(questionnaire) Day, and that student 
parking for 194 cars (nearly 30 per cent 
of the student enrollment) is required. 
With probable increases in the numbers 
of young owners and drivers of auto- 
mobiles, this parking need could easily 
reach the 50 per cent-of-enrollment figure. 

Moving on the premise that this situ- 
ation is not at all unique (many other 
rural, suburban, or commuter communities 
have similar experiences) it is not at all 
unreasonable to expect new rural, subur- 
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TABLE |. Distances From School 


Grade 


12 girls 11 
12 boys 5 
ll girls 13 
ll boys 9 
10 girls 13 
10 boys 16 


Total 67 49 


ban, and peripheral area high schools to 
provide parking spaces for up to 50 per 
cent of designed enrollments. Site-wise, this 
has serious implications, since only about 
150 cars per acre on a 45 per cent in- 
and-out basis can be accommodated. With 
the trend to larger cars, 125 per acre 
may be more realistic. A senior high school 
of 1800 capacity, allowing parking spaces 
for 50 per cent of enrollment, would re- 
quire between six and seven-and-one-fifth 
acres for student parking alone. 

Up to 90 per cent of staff — instruc- 
tional, administrative, clerical, mainte- 
nance, and cafeteria — will drive to school, 
and this will require at least 80 additional 
spaces. Provision must also be made for 
daytime visitors, although it appears that 
the total daytime visitations on normal 
school days for typical senior high schools 
is relatively small, rarely exceeding one 
per cent of enrollment at any one time. 

Other factors influence school parking 
requirements. In new and rapidly growing 
areas, especially, the school may provide 
the only adequate community center while 
in most areas there has been an extension 
of the use of school facilities for after- 
school-time community use. Often — en- 
couragingly more and more often— 
schools, communities, and/or other public 
agencies jointly develop recreational and 
community-center facilities like auditoria, 
gymnasia, and outdoor playfields. Parking 
spaces are required, although regular day- 
time facilities may suffice. 

In metropolitan areas, parking spaces 
for public gatherings usually range from 
one space for parking to eight seats to 
one parking space to six seats. In rural 
and suburban areas, without well devel- 
opea or accepted mass transportation, such 
ratios are unrealistically low; it is likely 
that one parking space for three seats 
would better fit the needs in these areas. 
Likewise adult evening classes would re- 
quire parking, although again it is likely 
that the regular facilities would suffice. 
In any realistic planning to meet needs, 
it is necessary to take a good local and 
specific look at all of the factors. 


Three Solutions for Older Schools 


The whole problem of student and staff 
parking is readily (if sometimes painfully ) 


TABLE Il. Means of Getting to School 
on May 6 


Walked 
Came in acar 
Rode the bus 
in acar 
which did not 


Came 


12 girls 
12 boys 
11 girls 
11 boys 
10 girls 
10 boys 


wm HD © 
ao 


NR NR Ww N 
wn 


> 
) 


Total 112 


answerable for areas having adequate 
available sites. But, how can adminis- 
trators of older plants with inadequate 
sites provide for parking needs? 

There is, of course, no easy answer. 
Typically, these older plants are sur- 
rounded by developments with “exhorbi- 
tant’ pricing. Even so, augmentation of 
site, for both educational program en- 
richment and for parking, is probably the 
only satisfactory and permanent solution. 
On the other hand, it might not be a 
realistic solution mow for a specific situ- 
ation in which all available funds are 
really needed elsewhere or community 
leaders are disposed to resist any ‘“‘pressure 
of reality” and believe ‘“I-walked-three- 
miles” and “we-are-doing-too-much-for- 
them-now.” Sites can be increased hori- 
zontally by the acquisition of more acres. 
When this is too costly, sites can be 
increased (in effect) vertically by the con- 
struction of either multiple-storied parking 
spaces or by constructing parking spaces 
underground. As far as is known, high 
schools haven't yet used vertical expansion 
for parking, but other agencies have, and 
it might be the best answer in 
situations. 

A second partial solution to help al- 
leviate some of the parking space pressure 
is through the development of a “good” 
school or public transportation system, 
which penalizes none unduly as to comfort, 
safety, cost, or time. Under compulsory 
attendance laws, minimum-age labor laws, 
general societal pressure on youth to at- 
tend high school, and the desire of most 
youth to attend, the entire question of 
transportation to and from school requires 
something of a look-see. 

To consider this second partial solution, 
some questions which must be answered 
include : 


certain 


Does the school have either a moral 
or a legal obligation to provide transpor- 
tation? 

What is a reasonable walking distance 
to school? 

What is reasonable riding time? That 
is, at what point does time spent riding 
a bus seriously interfere with equality of 
opportunity ? 

On a long-term basis 


which is better 


TABLE Ill. Car Pool Data 


Number 
per car 


Number 
of riders 


Parking 
spaces needed 
97 
128 
44 
44 
22 
13 


97 
64 
15 
11 


aut wr = 


348 


from an expenditure standpoint: to pro- 
vide additional parking facilities with the 
expectation that students will transport 
themselves or to provide fairly complete 
transportation? (i.e., A acres of land @ 
D dollars, purchased and taken from the 
tax rolls versus B buses and M men and 
C average annual cost of maintenance, 
operation, and depreciation). However, 
s‘mple cost comparisons will not stand 
alone, but weigh with other factors. 


A third partial solution, possibly com- 
bined with both augmentation of space 
and providing more efficient public or 
school transportation, is effective utiliza- 
tion of available space. This would imply 
a system of parking permits based on 
need, distance traveled, and numbers of 
passengers who must come to school in 
private automobiles. Under a tight park- 
ing situation the old business of “first 
come first served” is entirely unrealistic, 
as is an assignment of space based purely 


on distance traveled. Even an efficiently 


operated “tight” situation will become 
tighter with growing enrollments and added 
demands for adequate parking spaces. 

Implied in this latter approach is utili- 
zation of some on-street parking, but — 
congested parking along curbs of public 
streets near a high school constitutes a 
hazard of varying but considerable magni- 
tude, and it is probably in the public 
interest to provide off-street parking. On- 
street parking leads to many knotty little 
problems like: Who may park for how 
long? Does the school have any jurisdic- 
tion over student parking on the streets? 
What can be done by the principal to 
help keep the staff and the students from 
becoming “parking criminals” and neigh- 
borhood nuisances when there is sufficient 
off-street parking? 

The best approach to on-street parking 
problems, and the one which works well 
when it is well presented, sold, and finally 
bought by drivers is the one based on 
citizenship responsibility and courtesy. 
Driver training courses, student body em- 
phasis, and staff endeavor are all required. 
Unfortunately, such appeals are often not 
effective, and the recourse is establishment 
of time zones for parking near the school, 
with complete enforcement and loss of 
license to habitual violators. Such action 
simply alleviates a dangerous situation, 
but does not really help solve the parking 
problem. 
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cheminbaiimeaals i 
A view of the front exterior of the Daniel Webster junior high school, Waukegan City school district 
No. 61, Waukegan, Ill. — Ekstrand, Schad, & West, architects, Waukegan. Dr. H. R. McCall is superintendent. 


Daniel Webster Junior High School 


Planned economy without sacrifice of quality 


was the goal for this comprehensive junior high 


H. R. McCALL 


Superintendent, Waukegan, Ill., Schools 


Waukegan City school district No. 61 
consists of grades kindergarten through 
eight. The community has been growing 
at a rapid rate during the past ten 
years, during which time eight new 
schools and five additions have been 
built. Two of these new schools have 
been seventh- and eighth-grade junior 
high schools. The Daniel Webster jun- 
ior high school is one of these. 

There were two important reasons for 
adopting this K-6, 7-8 type of organiza- 
tion. In the first place, all of the existing 
schools were too small to accommodate 
pupils of grades kindergarten through 











A typical classroom — 
there are 18 in the school — is 
shown at the right. 
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The spacious library 
(above) has an 
adjoining office, 

book storage alcove, 
and workroom. 

The school’s “cooking 
room” (right) and 

its homemaking room 
comprise the home 
living department. 


One of the two “manual-arts rooms” in the school. The department 
also has a drafting room and office, storage, and finishing space. 
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The gymnasium-auditorium (above) and the cafeteria (below) 
of the Webster plant. The gymnasium has bleachers for 850 
spectators, while the cafeteria can seat 420 per lunch hour. 


eight. Additions would therefore be nec- 
essary. This was undesirable because 
some of these buildings were quite old 
and in almost every case the play area 
was too small. In the second place, the 
seventh and eighth grade junior high 
schools seemed to offer significant edu- 
cational advantages over those available 
to the pupils of these grades in the K-8 
schools. 


Planned Economy 

Waukegan is not a city of great 
wealth. It has been described as “an in- 
dustrial city without industry,” as much 
of the industry is located just outside 
the city limits. The assessed valuation 
of the city school district is $162,418,- 
290. There is a bonded debt limitation 
in the state of 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation, which means a bonded debt 
limit of a little over $8,000,000 for this 
school district. While the present bonded 
indebtedness of $4,564,000 is well 
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within the legal limit, the total tax 
burden to local property owners is 
heavy. (They are also helping to pay 
for a new four-and-a-half million dollar 
high school building program.) The ad- 
ministration, the board of education, 
and the architects (local firms in every 
case), therefore, have been exceedingly 
cost conscious in planning new school 
buildings, and have made very special 
effort to give the community functional 
and durable school buildings at mini- 
mum cost. 

The Daniel Webster junior high 
school is one good example of this 
“planned economy without sacrifice of 
quality” in schoolhouse construction. 
This school was a part of a program 
which also included another similar 
school on the other side of the city, one 
new K-6 school, and a six-room addi- 
tion to another K-6 school. The total 
cost of this program was $2,673,000. Of 
this amount, $986,000 was earmarked 


‘for the Daniel Webster junior 


high 
school. The contract cost per square 
foot was $11.40; the cost per pupil was 
$1,061 for 840 pupils. 

It should be added, however, that the 
amounts stated above were not sufficient 
to complete the equipping of the build- 
ing. The board of education has had to 
spend the remaining $40,771 of the 
$986.000 bond issue plus an additional 
$83,000 out of local funds to have a 
building completely equipped. The total 
cost of the Daniel Webster Junior High 
School complete with equipment, there- 
fore, is $1,069,000. 

In the early planning stages of this 
building program a citizens’ committee 
was organized. Every organized group 
in the city was invited to select a rep- 
resentative to serve on this committee. 
It was a committee of some 50 citizens. 
This committee helped to decide what 
would be included in this particular pro- 
gram, what facilities would be included 
in each of the buildings, and then or- 
ganized a speakers’ group to present the 
program to the public over a period of 
some three months prior to the referen- 
dum. The referendum was successful by 
a margin of about two to one. 


Facilities Provided 


Daniel Webster was designed to pro- 
vide a well-rounded junior high school 
curriculum. Facilities for this program 
include 18 “general” classrooms, two 
art classrooms and an art workshop; a 
three-room home-economics suite; three 
science laboratories, an industrial-arts 
department of three shops; a “band 
music” section of one band room, one 
group practice room, three individual 
practice rooms, an office, and uniform 
and instrument storage rooms. Also pro- 
vided is an administrative and counsel- 
ing suite consisting of eight offices, two 
clinics, three guidance rooms. 

Two gymnasiums, one large and one 
small, are placed so that the second 
gymnasium can double as a stage area 
for the larger area. 


Construction Materials 


Daniel Webster has a concrete foun- 
dation and steel floor joists with con- 
crete slabs. Exterior walls are masonry 
with a face brick and limestone trim. 

The classrooms and academic areas 
have painted block walls, asphalt tile 
floors, acoustical tile ceilings, and fluo- 
rescent lighting. Corridors, stairs, and 
the gymnasiums have a face _ brick 
wainscot with painted block above; the 
flooring in the corridors and stairs is 
asphalt tile, in the gymnasium and the 
stage areas maple. The toilet rooms and 
shower rooms have ceramic tile floors. 

The heating system in the plant is 
hot water supplied by an oil-fired boiler. 
Unit ventilators are located in all rooms. 
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SCHOOL DESIGN First, a definition: A functional build- 
ing is a building which operates well to 
achieve its purpose. A functional school 
building is one in which the teaching 
process goes on smoothly and easily. 
the classrooms are well related to each 
other and to other parts of the building 
which are themselves put together in a 
logical way. 

The function of a school building, 
moreover, is to be pleasing to children 
and teachers and to make learning 
pleasant. From this point of view, 

In our post-war swing beauty itself has a purpose and must 
therefore be considered functional. 
a from function-less Functionalism and Aesthetics 
ornamentation in school Our job, as architects, is to design 


. functional buildings with an eye to 
design, have we gone too ae ak. ee aesthetics. This may be achieved by 
far? Is it possible one - edt aot putting a building together in a thought- 
Y q ful and beautiful way and by using its 
touch of color or Bam = 4 necessary parts for aesthetic expression. 
ww a J | We are not implying that a building 
art would mean that— “98: | ah a should be any less functional in order 
. sani ne en to be aesthetically appealing. 
Too often functionalism has become 
something that actually “prohibits” a 
beautiful building. If one simply puts 
e functional requirements together, with- 
Our Functional Schools out a sense of discipline, the building 
will probably look like a hodgepodge. 
There must be a marriage between func- 


CAN B . ’ tion and orderliness to achieve a suc- 
? Beautiful ‘ cessful result. It once was popular to 
put a facade on a building and then 
plan the interior to match the facade. 
The functionalists came along and said, 
“Design the interior first and then make 
the facade express it.” 

But if this facade is no more than a 
direct reflection of what goes on inside, 
the elevations could jump all about — 
big windows in some rooms, small ones 
in others. A certain amount of discipline 
in spacing and arrangements must be 
a part of any good plan so that an 
orderly functionalism is achieved and, 
at the same time, serenity and beauty. 

Now to get to details, and to illus- 
trate our belief that decorative elements 
of a building may stem from and be a 
functional part of a building itself, we 
would like to describe a school recently 
completed by this office — the Westover 
Elementary School in Stamford, Conn. 


The Candy Stick School 


Westover, sometimes known as the 

“Candy Stick School.” is so designed 

that the child sees only a small portion 

at any one time. He is not confronted 

and overwhelmed by a great mass of 

building. This design approach makes 

for a much more human scale — almost 

a childlike scale — and brings the build- 

ing into focus to his size. When he goes 

WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD inside, since the school is one story 

with a relatively low ceiling height, th 
Ballard, Todd, and Snibbe, Architects, New York City feeling of childlike scale ™ aed 
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How inexpensive decorative elements in 


one school’s design 
made the school pleasing and inviting in appearance without 


diminishing its usefulness 








The inner court and typical classroom of Ballard’s 
Westover, “Candy Stick” school in Stamford, Conn. 


This scale is also desirable for the 
teachers — mostly women and, of 
course, smaller than the average male. 
The essence of the school is to relate 
as closely as possible to the child’s 
world, without being a Disneyland. 
When the child sees the bright colors, 
he relates them to pleasant experiences. 
The teachers react well, too, when they 
are given a pleasant and functional at- 
mosphere in which to work. The teacher 
reaction at Westover has been excellent 

they take great pride in their school. 

A feature which gives Westover the 
nickname of “Candy Stick School” is 
the design of its three smokestacks in 
colorful spirals. The smokestacks had 
to be there anyway, so why not make 
them playful and attractive? In order 
to make them appropriate for a chil- 
dren’s school, and pleasant and happy 
for children to look at, a design remi- 
niscent of candy sticks seemed an ideal 
solution. The children love them, so 
do the teachers and the whole town. 
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Another necessary part of any school 
building is the series of fresh air venti- 
lators located on the roof. Too often 
these ventilators are not considered a 
part of the architecture of the school 
and are located independently by the 
engineer. These are an integral part of 
the building and must be designed into 
the building as part of the architecture. 
In the case of the Westover School, 
which is one story high, located in a 
valley and viewed from above as part 
of the community landscape, the loca- 
tion of the roof ventilators is of extreme 
importance — so it was essential to 
make them part of the building’s archi- 
tectural and decorative expression. The 
ventilators were painted in amusing and 
complementary colors and the whole 
roof area, when one looks down upon 
it. is a pleasant, gay sight. 

This same use of complementary 
colors on the building’s exterior is ap- 
plied to the many doors leading from 
classrooms to play yards so that instead 


of doors being monotonously drab, 
they, too, carry out the same playful 
expression. 

The mass of the gymnasium which 
rises from the center of the school has 
been surfaced with glazed, ceramic 
blocks in alternating darker and lighter 
pattern, to give a feeling of lightness 
in contrast with the brick used for 
other areas of the building. 

The canopy on the loading platform 
had to be a part of the building for 
protection of materials and people un- 
loading during wet weather. It became 
a part of the over-all expression by use 
of a blue plastic canopy in a playful 
undulating pattern. 


The Interior's Motif 


Inside the school, in the gymnasium, 
the whole decorative motif is again 
achieved by the necessary parts of the 
gymnasium construction. The roof trus- 
ses are exposed and painted bright 
yellow and the heating pipes which lead 
to the unit heating ventilators are ex- 
posed and painted a clean light orange. 
Against the clear white of the underside 
of the roof deck, this gives a very 
pleasant combination of colors. All of 
these elements of the room had to be 
there. 

In each of the school’s three primary 
wings, islands of coat lockers were built 
in blocks and gaily colored, each locker 
with its different and separate color. 
These lockers are used as dividers be- 
tween the teaching and circulating areas. 

Three walls of each classroom are 
covered with tackboard which means 
that the teachers and children can con- 
trol their environment. They can put 
up anything they want. This was built 
into the school so that their own dec- 
oration takes over when the architect 
leaves. The architect’s function stops 
when the school is built and the teachers 
and students continue and complete the 
job for themselves — every 
every season. 

Westover School has no applied art, 
painting or sculpture for, in this case, 
the architects attempted to achieve a 
satisfactory aesthetic result through the 
media of the essential parts of the 
building itself. Often it is desirable also 
to use painting and sculpture to enliven 
and beautify school structures. Such ap- 
plied art should be the product of the 
thoughtful care of the artist and the 
architect working together. 

But basically, it all gets back to what 
was said at the beginning—a func- 
tional building can be a good looking 
building without losing its usefulness 
simply by proper care in the design of 
its various parts and details. Each part 
serves a useful function in the building 
and careful design gives it aesthetic 
value as well. 


year, in 
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SCHOOL PLANNING 


This complete report 
on planning the 
outstanding 
Everett, Wash., 
Junior College 
offers you 
“working guide 
lines” toward — 
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Planning Community-Junior Colleges 


From Florida to Alaska, from New 
York to California, the community- 
junior college is being recognized as the 
best single solution to the problem of 
serving the rapidly growing demands for 
post-high-school education. Florida is 
projecting six new community-junior 
colleges this year; California and New 
York have each approved three more; 
Michigan and Illinois are considering 
long-range plans that propose between 
them almost 50 new two-year colleges. 
Most of the othe: states of the nation 
are investigating the possibilities that 
this kind of institution holds for helping 
them meet the “rising tide of students.” 

Unfortunately, there is a dearth of 
information on how to build facilities 
to house this new type of collegiate in- 
stitution. Too frequently, the buildings 
are constructed and then an attempt is 
made to tailor a program to the build- 
ing— unnecessary limitations usually 
result. Often the high school is used as 
a model or the traditional type of col- 
legiate building planning procedure is 
followed. In either case the result leaves 
much to be desired. The fivefold role 
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usually assigned to the community jun- 
ior college cannot be confined within a 
plant modeled to meet the needs of 
either just a high school or a liberal arts 


President Frederic T. Giles is head 
of the Everett, Wash., Junior College. 
Dr. S. V. Martorana is Chief for State 
and Regional Organization, Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; D. Grant Morrison is Spe- 
cialist for Community-Junior Colleges, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education and former Wash- 
ington State Director of State Colleges. 


college. The five purposes of a com- 
munity-junior college are those that are 
attached to the following groupings of 
offerings: general education for all stu- 
dents who attend; _ preprofessional 
courses in the arts and sciences for all 
students seeking the bachelor’s degree: 
organized occupational studies leading 


FREDERIC T. GILES, S. V. MARTORANA, and D. GRANT MORRISON 


directly to employment after the two- 
year college; adult education and com- 
munity services; and student personnel 
and guidance services to help students 
make wise and realistic career choices 
and personal decisions. 

This article will attempt to describe 
briefly how one junior college carried 
through the planning of its new build- 
ings and long-range campus develop- 
ment program. The process took over 
seven years and involved architects, 
educational and building consultants, 
administrators, and faculty and lay par- 
ticipants. Each was encouraged to work 
in his area of greatest competence and 
to refer to others any problem not 
within his own areas of experience and 
training. The construction program is 
proceeding according to the plans that 
have been projected and occupancy of 
the new campus will occur in June, 
1958. 


General Background 


Everett Junior College is located in 
Everett, Wash., a growing industrial 
city of approximately 35.000 people, 
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Sketches of two of the buildings of 
the campus-planned community-jun- 
ior college, Everett, Wash. —-Harold 
W. Hall, architect, Everett, Wash. At 
the left is the two-story science build- 
ing and below is the central admin- 
istration 


and classroom building. 
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located 30 miles north of Seattle. 


Everett is the county seat; it has good 
harbor facilities, is a distribution center, 
and is the home of several of the largest 
lumber mills in the state. A considerable 
number of the residents work in Seattle 
and in the growing oil industry to the 


North. 

In the fall of 1957, Everett junior 
college enrolled 2350 students with 1123 
full-time and 1227 part-time. Since its 
establishment in 1941, the junior college 
has been operating as the 13th and 14th 
grades of the public school system of 
the city of Everett. This is in accord 
with the general junior college laws of 
the state of Washington. The buildings, 
composed of a former elementary school 
and a large number of assorted war sur- 
plus buildings, have been overcrowded 
for at least eight years. In spite of this 
handicap, Everett junior college has 
gained acceptance by its constituency 
and is gradually becoming the educa- 
tional and cultural center of the com- 
munity. Each year there has been grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that the 
continuance of the fine services of the 
college necessitated a new plant on a 
new site. This is evident from the his- 
tory of the local bond issues, the charac- 
ter of the publicity given the college, 
and the generally popular enthusiasm 
that has been expressed for the new 
building program. 


Beginning Steps 

Long before there was any possibility 
of obtaining the necessary funds for 
the new site and buildings, the staff and 
administration of Everett junior college 
began working hard on the study and 
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analysis of the type of campus site 
and buildings which they felt their kind 
of institution would need. President J. 
F. Marvin Buechel, who was head of 
the institution at that time, deserves 
much credit for his insistence that the 
buildings should be designed and 
planned to house the program needed 
by the local community, and for leading 
all of the staff toward sharing enthu- 
siastically in their projection. President 
Giles, his successor, continued to work 
on the basis of these principles, empha- 
sizing the need for all to recognize the 
purposes of the community-junior col- 
lege before even tentative plans were 
drawn. Superintendent Charles McGlade 
and the Everett school board assisted 
the planning in every possible way. 
Junior college and building consult- 
ants were invited to confer with the 
Everett leadership early to aid the staff 
in identifying the needs of the com- 
munity and in supplying technical coun- 
sel on matters relating to the site-size 
and over-all program and building plan- 
ning. From the office of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, the state 
director of junior colleges (then Dr. D. 
Grant Morrison) came to the college 
to discuss the state office regulations, 
legal procedures to be accomplished, and 
similar matters. By special contract with 
the school of education of the State 
College of Washington, the consultant 
for junior colleges (then Dr. S. V. 
Martorana) was brought in to work 
with the staff on a continuing basis for 
two school years to plan staff organiza- 
tion, to project program planning, and 
to help faculty committees in special 
areas such as library and laboratory. 


This proved to be of considerable 
advantage in acquainting the state offi- 
cials and the community in general with 
the high priority of need, and in organ- 
izing the staff to interpret the building 
needs to the public. It gave specificity 
to the planning and made it possible 
for the local school administration to 
secure an estimate of the amount of 
state assistance that would be available 
for particular types of buildings and in 
understanding of the types of items 
that were ineligible for state-matching 
funds. For example, from this prelim- 
inary study came the working accept- 
able minimum standard of space needed 
per student for building a complete 
junior college plant; the standard 
determined was 140 square feet per 
student. 


Citizens Advisory and Faculty 
Committees Organized 

The selection of the new site for the 
college was an important decision and 
part of the planning. In this critical 
decision the role of the college’s citizens 
advisory committee was influential and 
helpful. The committee helped actively 
in surveying possible sites. The mem- 
bers of the committee held several ses- 
sions with the architect to gain technical 
advice on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of building a new campus on 
sites that were under consideration. 
After much study, the committee met 
with the board of education and pre- 
sented its recommendations. 

With the co-operation of the super- 
intendent of schools, the president of 
the college, and the outside consultants, 
faculty committees were established to 
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work on each of the parts of the build- 
ing program. Wherever there was to 
be joint use of a facility by staff mem- 
bers from several departmental areas, 
the representation of the committee 
included all of the staff members 
concerned. 

Herein lies much of the answer to 
the success of the program at Everett 
junior college. The staff groups ap- 
proached the opportunity to express 
their professional creative imaginations 
for the new buildings with the zeal of 
real artists and pioneers. No limits were 
envisioned or asked for in their quest 
for information and research efforts. 
They worked tremendously hard to cre- 
ate “our dreams of a good community- 
junior college” — not just a replica on 
an Everett site of a good two-year 
college developed somewhere else. As a 
result, they can truthfully and proudly 
point to the decisions listed at the end 
of this article as their decisions, the 
products of their minds and energetic 
efforts. 

The architect for the building project 
was hired and asked to provide technical 
advice on how the building could be 
most economically, functionally, and at- 
tractively designed to provide the serv- 
ices needed. This arrangement proved 
to be especially valuable in helping the 
staff committees see their concepts trans- 
lated into sketches that illustrated the 
merits and weaknesses of their ideas and 
to visualize the unitary nature of a col- 
lege campus development project. Fre- 
quently, the architect attended the staff 
meetings at which were discussed the 
educational and psychological arguments 
advanced by the working committees 
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to support their recommendations. 


Working Guide Lines 

From the foregoing committee work- 
ing structure and the discussions sur- 
rounding their presentations to the total 
staff, there emerged a number of guide 
lines or principles that were followed 
by each of the working groups. These 
were not expressed in formal or written 
terms, but nonetheless were influential 
in setting the “ground rules’ whereby 
the work of building planning pro- 
gressed. 

1. Faculty. Your major contribution 
will be in drawing up the educational 
specifications for your part of the build- 
ing. Keep questioning and explaining 
until agreement and understanding are 
reached. 

Be realistic in your space requests, 
indicating clearly how you plan to use 


the space requested. Take time to evalu- 


ate your needs in lighting, storage, 
amount of space, kind of space, orien- 
tation within the building and relation- 
ships to other programs. 

The building is not designed pri- 
marily for you. You come third: first 
the student, then the program, then 
you. 

2. Administration. The administra- 
tion has the responsibility for providing 
the leadership in planning. To be most 
effective, it is essential that you es- 
tablish a friendly climate in which dis- 
cussion can be held freely. 

You have a responsibility for bring- 
ing together the architects, the edu- 
cational and building consultants, the 
faculty, the lay and professional com- 
mittees, and the students to consider 
the problems attendant to building plan- 
ning, and for indicating to each of these 
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groups the general nature and major 
priorities of the decisions to be reached. 
Your leadership will be challenged to 
bring from these several groups a meet- 
ing of minds and decisions that will 
result in a co-ordinated and realistic 
campus development plan. You will not 
be doing a satisfactory job if you allow 
the faculty to design the building, the 
lay committee to decide the program 
to be carried out, or the architect merely 
to draw out from his folio building 
plans that were satisfactory under other 
conditions. 

You have the final decision to make 
after all of the discussions are com- 
pleted. It is essential, therefore, that 
all groups and individuals understand 
the limitations within which they must 
work and the priorities which are going 
to be used in the final decisions. In 
no other way can a satisfactory and 
harmonious solution be reached. 

3. Architects become involved in all 


phases of planning to understand thor- 
oughly the general as well as specific 
purposes of the institution, the educa- 
tional relationships of the several parts 
of its program, and the types of space 
needed for each program. Expect to 
spend considerable time with faculty, 
administration, outside consultants, pro- 
fessional and lay committees listening, 
interpreting, and advising. 

Be assured that within monetary limi- 
tations you will be given the greatest 
possible freedom in how the building 
will be constructed. Your originality 
and initiative are encouraged as you are 
expected to provide an attractive and 
functional building 

Check constantly to see that there 
is mutual understanding. Use mock-ups 
and visual aids, such as scale models and 
sketches, to assist in showing how the 
proposed units will look and function. 

Check existing plant with staff and 
administration to discover the flow de- 


Floor plans (above) and exterior view (below) 


of Everett's vocational 


buildings. Together 


the buildings have 22,600 square feet of space. 


sign of traffic and the relationship of 
programs, one to another. 

While the final decision will be made 
by the board of trustees and its ad- 
ministration, your attitudes and activi- 
ties can do much to provide harmony, 
understanding, and ultimate satisfaction 
with the results of the building program. 

4. Students. This building is being 
planned for you and those who will 
be in your places in years to come. 
You have a special contribution to make 
in terms of helping to plan student per- 
sonnel services and the facilities needed 
to house these services. Give willingly 
and generously of your time in working 
with the committees and speak your 
ideas freely to insure that the best 
possible buildings will be constructed. 

5. Lay Citizens Committees. You are 
in position to know the educational 
needs of this community much better 
than anyone else. Individually, you can 
list the requirements in terms of the 
junior-college courses and programs for 
yourself, your children, and your neigh- 
bor’s children. As a group you can help 
evaluate not only what is needed but 
the proportionate amounts as_ well. 
What should be the scope of offerings 
in the area of arts and sciences leading 
to transfer to upper-division study in 
other colleges and universities? What 
should be the scope of offerings in the 
area of organized occupational fields 
leading to employment after junior col 


lege? What emphasis should be placed 
on community service programs and 
adult education? What types of offer- 


ings should this emphasis produce? 
What programs can the junior college 
offer to assist in training the future 
leaders of industry and government in 
this community, the heads of the fam- 
ilies of a new generation, the citizens 
of tomorrow’s society? What is the total 
over-all picture of post-high-school edu- 
cational needs? 

Be careful to check your opinions 
and beliefs against the facts available 
from labor, management, occupational 
surveys, and school officials. If the facts 
are not yet available, assist in gathering 
them and working closely with persons 
versed in statistical and informational 
procedures to see that the information 
gathered is in reliable and usable form. 

In general, you are not qualified in 
the fields of architectural design or 
constructional planning. You can be of 
great value in the planning of this build- 
ing if you limit your contributions to 
those areas in which you are the best 
informed member of the planning com- 
mittees. 


General Procedures 

In resolving decisions and developing 
the preliminary plans for the buildings, 
the following sequence of operations was 
used: 
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1. Agreement was reached that a certain 
program should be included in the services 
offered by the college. Lay and professional 
committees, students, faculty, and admin- 
istration had an opportunity to discuss this 
matter and to make recommendations. 

2. A faculty committee prepared a list of 
questions which it wished to have answered 
in relation to the housing of this program. 
Sometimes there were 40 or more ques- 
tions raised involving the type of activity, 
the number of students, the hour at which 
the program was to be offered, the relation- 
ship to other programs, and other similar 
considerations. 

3. These were discussed with the archi- 
tect and the administration so that all 
concerned would appreciate the scope of 
the program and the problems involved in 
housing it. 

4. The architect would make several 
tentative sketches which he would later 
present to the group, indicating to them 
the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
their relative cost, the elements of inflex- 
ibility in each, and the problems of a 
technical nature which he saw in terms 
of light, heat, and ventilation. 

5. The architect would prepare a scale 
model of the space recommended, including 
in it a model of all of the furniture ex- 
pected to be used. 

6. These results would be compared with 
an existing classroom so that there could 
be an accurate understanding of the amount 
of space and the flow-pattern of traffic. 
Frequently this resulted in discarding the 
tentative plan or changing it appreciably. 

7. After several of these units had been 
completed for the time being, a meeting 
would be held to see the relation of units 
—one to the other, the possible location 
in an over-all plan, and the type of struc- 
ture that would be most suited to the site 
and to the community. 

8. Considerable emphasis would be 
placed on flexibility within and without the 
building, and expansion units would be 
inserted wherever a growing program indi- 
cated the need. For example, a second 
laboratory would be designed where only 
one was immediately needed. The space 
would be temporarily used for some other 
purpose, but the utilities would all be 
“roughed in.” 

9. Careful attention would also be given 
to such inflexible items as bearing walls, 
plumbing, corridors, and stairs. 

10. Preliminary drawings would be made 
and scale models prepared, showing the 
entire campus plan for immediate and 
future construction. 

11. These plans and models would then 
be discussed again with the building spe- 
cialists in the state office to receive their 
suggestions and evaluations. 

12. Any suggestions adopted would be 
included in the plans and the scale models 
would be modified accordingly. 

13. After each of these steps, the plans 
would be referred back to the recommend- 
ing committees. The board of education 
and its administration would make the final 
decisions and instruct the architect to pre- 
pare the final plans. 

The procedure described above re- 
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quired over seven years to complete. 
It required hundreds of hours of con- 
ference, outstanding leadership by the 
administration, the greatest skill of the 
architect, and utilized to the utmost all 
of the assistance of building consult- 
ants and lay and professional com- 
mittees. 


Decisions Reached at Everett 


If any one decision reached at Everett 
were to be singled out for special ad- 
vocacy to other community colleges, it 
would be the one centering on the word 
“flexibility.” It, itself, was the first and 
foremost decision reached: that the 
campus arangements and buildings must 
be adaptable to meet changing com- 
munity needs. This concept of flexibility 
then entered into and influenced all of 
the other decisions made. These can be 
listed as follows: 

1. Flexibility will be given first priority 
in decisions relating to design and struc- 
ture. This includes both flexibility in the 
total campus arrangement and flexibility 
within buildings. 

2. The buildings will, in general, be of 
free span construction with only the out- 
side walls bearing, thus providing maximum 
flexibility. 

3. The corridors will be located on the 
outside of the buildings wherever possible 
to allow for freedom of expansion within 
the buildings and the roofs extended to 
provide covered walkways. 

4. For the most part the lavatories and 
locker facilities will be separate from the 
buildings (for the same reason as applies 
above to corridors), but easily accessible 
to several buildings. 

5. Expansion units will be planned with- 
in the building. In one case this will be 
an additional laboratory, complete except 
for furnishings, and used temporarily as 
a drafting room. In another case it will 
be classroom space, subdivided temporarily 
to provide additional faculty offices. 

6. Odd-shaped and specialized rooms will 
be kept to an absolute minimum, because 
basic rooms are more adaptable to change 
and expansion. 

7. Classrooms will vary in size, but most 
will be designed for 25 to 35 students, 
with a few large enough for classes of 40 
to 50. Lecture rooms in the science build- 
ing will be designed to accommodate two 
laboratory sections (approximately 50 stu- 
dents) at one time. 

8. The completed campus will be ar- 
ranged with classroom buildings radiating 
in concentric semicircles from the student 
center building — each of these semicircles 
on a lower level than the preceding one. 
This arrangement allows for future ex- 
pansion without losing the original campus 
relationships. 

9. A priority list will be established for 
construction: all units immediately neces- 
sary will have the top rating, and the 
remaining units will be rated in accordance 
with the urgency of their need. Building 
arrangement will be such that ample space 


will be left between buildings for future 
additions to the campus. 

10. All out-of-class facilities (library, 
student lounge, bookstore, cafeteria, etc.) 
will be located together at the hub of 
the campus for greatest convenience and 
efficiency. 

11. In general, the buildings will be one 
story in height, of a type of architecture 
to blend in with the rolling terrain of 
the site. ; 

12. The science and administration-class- 
room buildings, however, will be two 
stories in height to get all departments in 
proper relationship in the first semicircle 
of buildings, to fit the contours of the site, 
and to leave room on the campus for 
future expansion. 

13. There will be no car traffic between 
buildings on the campus, and all car en- 
tries and parking areas will be on one side 
of the campus. Parking areas for students 
will be located close to the campus center 
building and those for faculty and business 
cars near the administration-classroom 
building. 

14. Landscaping of the campus will be 
planned in conjunction with the needs of 
forestry and botany programs so as to be 
useful as well as decorative. 

15. No stadium will be planned on this 
site, as an excellent civic stadium is avail- 
able. A physical education plant will be in- 
cluded and arrangements made to utilize 
the adjoining tennis courts and the 18-hole 
golf course. 

16. There is no immediate need for a 
large auditorium as the civic auditorium is 
available for any large audience. 

17. Because the stadium and auditorium 
will not be on the campus, the 40-acre 
minimum for junior college sites can be 
pared down to 25 acres, especially since 
the golf course adjoining the campus adds 
spaciousness and prevents encroachment of 
other structures. 


Results: A Current Summary 


Present construction calls for seven 
buildings on slightly more than sixteen 
acres for main campus building adjoin- 
ing ten acres for physical education. The 
buildings in the total project under con- 
struction are: administration-classroom, 
science, campus center, two vocational 
and technical, heating plant — receiving 
and storage building, and a physical 
education plant. Facilities planned but 
not constructed are: a classroom build- 
ing; a music-speech-arts building, which 
will include an auditorium; and a swim- 
ming pool. The buildings under con- 
struction are approximately 138,000 
square feet in gross footage. The present 
construction costs are $1,945,575, in- 
cluding tax and architect’s fees. This 
contract includes grading and leveling of 
site, sidewalks, all parking areas, black 
topping, campus lighting, fire hydrants, 
yard drainage and sewer, as well as 
drapes and blackout drapes and similar 
fixed equipment on interiors. The cost 
per square foot is $14.11. 
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Revenues for public schools* have 
been increasing over the past ten years 
along with increases in population and 
the general prosperity. Rates of increase 
have varied but we have experienced 
a continuing upward trend. Almost 
every index of business and economic 
activity has been rising in response to 
expansion and inflation pressures. In- 
dexes of business activity such as the 
gross national product, employment, 
personal income, savings accounts, new 
construction, and home ownership are 
all at higher levels than formerly, and 
according to predictions, they will keep 
on rising to even higher levels. 

Along with this general upward trend 
of business indexes, school revenues 
have risen to new highs. In the past 
ten years local school district revenues 
have almost tripled. State funds for 
schools have more than tripled and fed- 
eral aids for the school program have 
increased more than fourfold. Total 
revenues for the public schools in this 
period have expanded from three bil- 
lion to more than ten billion dollars 
annually. 


State and Local Finance 

This trend for school funds is also 
typical of state and local taxation rev- 
enues for public purposes other than 
education. In total, all state and local 
taxation revenues have increased in 10 
years from 13 to 42 billion, more than 
threefold. Capital outlays by the state 
and local governments have increased 
from 2 billion to 12 billion annually, and 
the public debt of the state and local 
subdivisions has more than tripled in 
the ten-year period increasing from 16 
billion to a present figure of approxi- 
mately 49 billion dollars of state and 
local debt. 

These rates of increase in state and 
local financing are much greater than 
similar rates of change for the Federal 
Government over the same period. They 


*Adapted from an address presented by the author 
at the convention of the Association of School Business 
Officials, New Orleans, October 22, 1957 
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imply a rapid shift of emphasis toward 
public financing by local and state gov- 
ernments and less emphasis on financing 
by the Federal Government. This is an 
important change indicating that the 
states and the local subdivisions are 
assuming stronger positions in financing 
peacetime public services. 


Sources of School Revenue 


Schools are supported by revenues 
from local, state, and federal sources. 
The proportions at the present time 
are approximately 57 per cent, local; 
39 per cent, state; and 4 per cent, 
federal. Through recent years the pro- 
portion from local sources has been de- 
creasing, the state proportion has been 
increasing, and the federal proportion, 
although very small, has also been in- 
creasing. While the state proportion has 
been rising for many years, this trend 
has apparently been stopped and more 
recently the states are providing funds 
which remain near 38 per cent of the 
total revenues for the public schools. 
The decline in the per cent derived from 
local sources seems to be due to diffi- 
culties with the local property tax and 
to the impression that it has been over- 
burdened. It is also due to the greater 
ease with which additional revenues can 
be provided by the state from non- 
property tax sources. 


Revenues From Local Sources 


Constitutional provisions and laws es- 
tablished many years ago make it diffi- 
cult for the property tax to meet rapidly 
changing conditions. In view of these 
legal restrictions, the general property 
tax is unable to keep pace with other 
kinds of tax revenues coming from busi- 
ness activities. The failure to keep pace 
is associated with low assessments of 
property, inequitable assessments, tax 
rate limitations, restrictions on voting 
levies, and exemptions of certain kinds 
of property from taxation. 

Other kinds of tax revenues which 
are derived from business activities are 


generally not available to local govern- 
ments and to boards of education. They 
have been used by the state legislatures 
to collect revenues for state purposes. 
Rising proceeds of these state nonprop- 
erty taxes have allowed.the state ap- 
propriations for schools and for many 
other purposes to increase at more rapid 
rates than local revenues. Comparisons 
between state revenues and local rev- 
enues indicate that the latter have been 
losing ground proportionately, even 
though the actual number of dollars de- 
rived from local taxation has increased. 


Property Assessments 

Increases in the actual yield of the 
local property tax are due to higher 
valuations and to higher tax rates. Prop- 
erty valuations for taxation purposes 
have increased through reassessment 
programs and through the addition of 
permanent improvements. Assessments 
have also increased in some states be- 
cause of assistance given through state 
supervision of local assessment policies 
and under thé influence of a few state 
programs of determining equalized as- 
sessments or assessment ratios. The 
publication of actual assessment figures 
along with the state determined true 
value assessments for comparative pur- 
poses induces local and county assessors 
to raise their assessments and to come 
closer to true values in determining 
property valuations. 

Productivity of the general property 
tax is also being increased through state 
legislative action in authorizing higher 
limits on tax rates. Higher limitations 
have recently been approved in Iowa. 
Kansas, and Utah. Also, a few state 
legislatures have recently approved 
higher tax rate limits specifically for 
the establishment and operation of com- 
munity colleges as extentions of the 
systems of public schools. 

The general property tax has also 
been increased through legislative action 
raising the debt limitations for local 
school districts. Raising the debt limit 
increases tax rates for schools because 
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tax levies for debt service are usually 
authorized to be levied outside of other 
limitations established for current op- 
erating levies. Some of these limitations 
on debt have been increased perma- 
nently and in other states the maximum 
debt limit has been raised temporarily 
for a specified period. Debt limitations 
in Idaho and Ohio are examples of 
higher limits on debt approved for a 
definite period. 
Local Nonproperty Taxes 

In recent years, new kinds of local 
taxes, in addition to the general prop- 
erty tax, have been levied. These are 


called nonproperty taxes since they are 


based upon business transactions and 
factors other than property. They are 
similar to those which have been levied 
chiefly by state governments but they 
apply to local governmental subdivi- 
sions including cities, counties, and local 
school districts. These local nonproperty 
taxes include per capita taxes, severance 
taxes, taxes on incomes, amusements, 
sales, deed transfers, hotel occupancy, 
and various other kinds. 

Several states including New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia in the 
east. Illinois in the central, Louisiana 
and Mississippi in the south, and Cali- 
fornia in the west, have been authoriz- 
ing nonproperty taxes for use by local 
boards of education in balancing their 
annual budgets. In Pennsylvania, over 
400 communities now have local income 
taxes and more than half the school 
districts have one or more kinds of local 
nonproperty taxes. These nonproperty 
tax levies are reported to be supplying 
from 5 to 25 per cent of local school 
district revenue. West Virginia’s experi- 
ence with local nonproperty taxes for 
schools will probably increase in the 
next few years as the counties begin 
to use the $10-per-adult inhabitant, per 
capita tax and the deed transfer tax re- 
cently approved by the state legislature. 

Nonproperty taxes are spreading and 
they are attracting much attention, but 
there is some question as to whether 
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they constitute an adequate solution to 
the school revenue problem. Specialists 
in taxation regard them as inefficient 
for this particular purpose. The taxes 
are levied for relatively small areas 
such as cities, counties, or local school 
districts. This means that expenses of 
administration, enforcement, and collec- 
tion, are proportionately large when 
compared with the proceeds, or when 
compared to similar expenses for state 
taxes. 

Although the local nonproperty taxes 
are considered to be unsatisfactory and 
inefficient, they are being used more 
and more for purposes of balancing the 
local school budgets. This is probably 
due to difficulties the boards of edu- 
cation have in securing funds from the 
general property tax and to inadequate 
appropriations of state funds for the 
schools. Readjustments between local 
revenues derived from property and 
from nonproperty taxes may be a part 
of the long-range trend of the present 
period. 


. 


Revenues From State Sources 

State appropriations for the operation 
of schools have been increasing sub- 
stantially in past years. In addition to 
keeping up with inflation, tke state 
legislatures have tried to appropriate 
sufficient funds to partly relieve the bur- 
den on the local property tax. Most of 
these state funds have been allotted 
to local school districts through the op- 
eration of the foundation program plan 
for school support. 

States have also increased their ap- 
propriations for school construction. 
Various plans are in use. Grants for 
school construction have been made in 
some of the states. Other states have 
loan funds for this purpose with pro- 
visions that the loans be repaid over 
a period of years. Combinations of loans 
and grants have also been approved in 
which unpaid portions of loans may be 
canceled under certain conditions. 

State schoolhousing authorities have 
also been established with authority to 
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borrow funds, erect school buildings, 
and rent them to local school districts. 
This plan secures new buildings which 
become the property of the school dis- 
tricts after some years of rental pay- 
ments. It is considered to be more 
expensive than the usual plan of issuing 
local district bonds but it does secure 
more classrooms. In Pennsylvania and 
Georgia, the state housing authorities 
have been successful in securing many 
new school buildings. Classrooms have 
probably been provided earlier than 
they could have been financed through 
the regular procedure of issuing school 
bonds by the local school districts. 

State legislatures appear to have 
given more than usual attention to 
problems of financing the schools in re- 
cent years. Ten years ago, approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of the state appro- 
priations were for school purposes and 
now, about 27 per cent of the state tax 
collections are being used in the public 
school program. This implies that the 
state legislatures have made a consistent 
effort to appropriate funds for schools 
requested by the state departments of 
education. 


Revenues From Federal Sources 

Like local and state revenues for edu- 
cation, federal funds for education have 
increased over the past 10 years. Impor- 
tant increases have been noted in federal 
funds for vocational education, for the 
school lunch program, and for assistance 
to the federally affected school districts. 

Federal appropriations for vocational 
education have increased about 50 per 
cent in 10 years. For the school lunch 
program, federal assistance, including 
both funds and commodities as well as 
the new school-milk program, has been 
increased about threefold in the 10-year 
period. 

A larger increase in federal funds for 
schools is in the appropriations for the 
operation of schools and for the con- 
struction of new schools in the fed- 
erally affected school districts. This pro- 
gram has been expanded to include 
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approximately 3500 or about 7 per cent 
of the school districts of the nation. 
The increase for federally affected dis- 
tricts accounts for most of the expan- 
sion in federal funds for schools over the 
past 10 years. 


School Revenues Are Inadequate 

Revenues for schools from local, state, 
and federal sources are increasing but 
the funds available are still not sufficient 
to enable boards of education to pay 
reasonable salaries to the teachers, to 
meet the additional expenditures re- 
quired for larger numbers of students, 
and to provide for the construction of 
an adequate number of new classrooms. 

Salary schedules for teachers should 
be increased to help teachers maintain 
purchasing power, to help boards of 
education with the problem of teacher 
shortages, and to help in their employ- 
ment of qualified teachers replacing 
those having substandard certificates. 

Larger expenditures are also required 
to operate additional classrooms needed 
for the larger numbers of pupils. En- 
rollment figures have been increasing 
because of higher birth rates in the war 
and postwar periods, and because more 
pupils are continuing in school for a 
longer period of years. 

Larger expenditures are also required 
for the construction of new classrooms 
to house the additional children, and to 
replace obsolete structures, which nor- 
mally would have been replaced some 
years ago had it not been for the ma- 
terial and man-power shortages. 

Inadequacies of past revenues for the 
public schools were recognized by the 
1955 White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. Discussion groups at the confer- 
ence concluded that large increases were 
long overdue and must be provided in 
the years immediately ahead. In its final 
report the conference said. “It seems 
obvious that in the next decade, the 
dollars spent on education in this nation 
should be approximately doubled.” 


Revenues Can Be Increased 
Economists and taxation experts writ- 
ing and speaking in reference to in- 
creases in revenues for schools have 
given assurance that the additional sup- 
port will not be burdensome to the 
economy nor to individuals. On the 
contrary, more adequate funds for edu- 
cation will help to increase business ac- 
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School revenues must double the present 
amount in ten years . . . this goal 


is not difficult — provided we can shift 


from outdated procedures and gear 


our educational program to present-day 
national economic potential. 


tivity and productivity of the nation. 
Even though double the present amounts 
are expended for education in ten years, 
the total is expected to be a smaller 
proportion of the gross national product 
than has been used for education in the 
past in view of the anticipated growth 
of the economy. 

To participate fully in the produc- 
tiveness of our economy in the future, 
it appears that the schools should plan 
to obtain more of their revenue from 
taxes on incomes, both individual and 
corporate incomes. This means that in- 
creases should be expected from state 
and from federal resources since local 
school districts have only limited pos- 
sibility of tapping the income tax source. 

An important reshaping of the local- 
state-federal taxation program is taking 
place in present trends. New relation- 
ships between taxation for schools and 
for other expenses of government will 
be evident as the nation continues full 
employment and economic growth. State 
and local governments should associate 
their revenue programs with these fac- 
tors so that greater reliance for school 
revenue is placed upon sources which are 
responsive to business activity. 

School administrators need not be 
hesitant about discussing the budgetary 
requirements of the educational program 
and to indicate the amounts of money 
needed to provide certain kinds and 
levels of service for the school children. 
However, suggestions as to proportions 
of the required funds to be derived 
from various sources may well be left 
to the legislatures, boards of education, 
and to the people. Taxation reforms 
come slowly. School executives can help 
most by keeping the public informed re- 
garding the benefits derived from ex- 
penditures for education and by prepar- 
ing comprehensive school budgets with 
clear explanations of the significance of 
the budget items for the children of the 
community. 


National Survey of School Finance 

To assist those who are responsible 
for this great task of arranging for 
double the revenues for schools in the 
years ahead, a thorough study of na- 
tional, state, and local plans and pro- 
cedures for financing education is 
needed. A comprehensive survey of 
school finance, conducted in each state, 
analyzed and summarized nationally, 


could reveal the problems facing the 
state and local communities and could 
suggest solutions to these problems of 
financing the public schools. Facts on 
sources of revenue, amounts derived 
from these sources, methods of making 
the funds available to the schools. 
budgeting, expenditure procedures, and 
the effectiveness of these expenditure. 
gathered from all the states, and made 
available in a national report, would be 
very valuable in adjusting school fi- 
nance plans to the kind of economy we 
are to have in the next ten years. 

Taxable values, production, and pro- 
ductivity in the nation are shiiting 
rapidly. We need to adjust our finance 
programs so that school revenues, in 
proper amounts, may be derived more 
directly, more efficiently, and more sat- 
isfactorily to the people who provide the 
funds, from sources and according to 
methods which are more logical and well 
adapted to the national economy. This 
kind of comprehensive study of financ- 
ing the educational program in the 
United States has never been made. In 
view of the school finance problems 
which obviously lie ahead, a thorough 
survey of methods of financing the 
schools is definitely needed. 


In Summary 

School revenues have been increasing 
rapidly in the past ten years, but the 
increases are not sufficient to enable 
boards of education to keep up with 
prices, to enable them to secure qualified 
teachers replacing those with substand- 
ard certificates, and to construct essen- 
tial numbers of classrooms. In looking 
ahead. increases in school revenues will 
be large, reaching double the present 
amounts in ten years, but the task of 
financing the schools need not be as 
difficult as the amounts of money might 
lead us to believe, provided we can shift 
away from outdated procedures adopted 
decades ago and gear the educational 
finance program to the present-day eco- 
nomic potential of the nation. 

To secure an improved program of 
financing the schools an extensive study 
and report on school finance would be 
most helpful to the national, state, and 
local school officials, to legislators, and 
to citizen committees, as they struggle 
with the present problems of providing 
teachers, classrooms, and_ instructional 
programs for our children. 
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What Does School Air Conditioning Cost? 


...On the average, 


about 75 cents per square foot 


more than regular heating 


and ventilation. This exclusive 


report offers you data on what 


air conditioning would cost 
in YOUR schools! 


HENRY WRIGHT 


An. air-conditioned 


classroom in the Ethel 


Avenue elementary school, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Technical Consultant, Herman Nelson Division 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


How much does school air condition- 
ing cost? This is a little like asking, 
“How high is up?” But the question de- 
serves an answer. School boards all over 
the country during the next year or two 
will be weighing the matter of school 
air conditioning. One of their most ob- 
vious elementary considerations will be 
cost. Is air conditioning a luxury item 
appropriate only to “gold-plated” 
schools, or does the fact that school- 
rooms require heating and ventilation 
so simplify the job of adding refrigera- 
tion cooling that this step is easily 
justified? What about the possibility 
that increased educational efficiency or 
fuller utilization of the school plant will 
more than make up for the cost of cool- 
ing equipment? 

In this article cost figures for 17 
schools scattered over the U. S. (in 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana. Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin) will be compared in an 
effort to furnish approximate rules-of- 
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thumb on the cost of school air condi- 
tioning, and the cost of providing for 
future air conditioning in new school 
buildings. In four of these schools bids 
were taken on complete air conditioning, 
which is actually being installed in three 
of the four. In seven cases, bids were 
received on systems designed to make 
future air conditioning a relatively sim- 
ple matter, and in ten schools — used 
here to provide a basis of comparison 

- bids were taken on heating and ven- 
tilating equipment only, without provi- 
sion for air conditioning. 

All of the given are “fresh” 
figures for new construction bid during 
the past 18 months. All costs are for 
basically similar systems of heating. 
ventilating, and air conditioning: use of 
classroom unit ventilators automatically 
controlled and on a room-by-room basis 
and — where future air conditioning or 
complete air condition is involved — the 
use of air conditioning unit ventilators 
with similar automatic controls. 

In one of the 17 schools, the Ethel 


costs 


\venue elementary school in Los An- 
geles, separate bids were received on 
(a) a basic heating and ventilating sys- 
tem: (0) basic heating and ventilation 
plus provision for future air condition- 
ing; (c) heating and ventilation plus 
complete summer air conditioning. 

In two of the schools, figures were ob- 
tained both on the cost of provision for 
future air conditioning and on complete 
cooling. Thus, various cost comparisons 
are possible both on a specific and av- 
erage basis, and one type of comparison 
can be checked against the other. 


Comparative Square-Foct Costs 

Based on an analysis of cost figures 
for these schools, (see tables), it ap- 
pears that provisions for future air 
conditioning with air-conditioning unit 
ventilators, special piping, etc., costs 
between 15 and 20 cents per sq. ft. in 
average new construction, or between 
one and two per cent of total building 
cost. Provision of complete air condi- 
tioning, by the same method, seems to 
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run around 75 cents per square foot over 
the cost of basic heating and ventilating 
equipment, and about 50 to 55 cents 
per square foot more than provision for 
future air conditioning. This works out 
to about 5% per cent of average total 
cost, but the per-square-foot figures are 
the more reliable, since air-conditioning 
costs tend to vary a good deal less than 
over-all cost of construction. 

Since the figures also indicate that a 
basic heating and ventilating system of 


TEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS WERE 
TAKEN ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATION ONLY 


Total Cost 
Total Cost 
Heating & 
Ventilating 
Cost Per Sq. Ft 
Per Cent of 
Total Cost 


School 


$ 659,000 
416,211 
435,270 
131,223 
260,164 

1,013,960 
577,193 
310,178 

9 344,291 

10 118,147 


t 
Ne 
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Average $ 426,564 


the unit ventilator type costs, on the 
average, between $1 and $1.50 and, in 
exceptional cases, as much as $2 per 
square foot, the indication is that com- 
plete air conditioning adds somewhere 
between 50 and 75 per cent to the 
average heating and ventilating con- 
tract. 


Specific Examples 


As already mentioned, the Ethel 
Avenue school in Los Angeles was bid 
on a “three-way” basis, producing com- 
parable figures on all three systems. 
This is a 26-classroom, 43,000 sq. ft. 
building, with five administrative offices 
in a separate wing, which cost, with 
complete air conditioning, $690,000, or 
$16.04 per sq. ft. On the basis of bids 
received, basic heating and ventilation, 
unit ventilator type, would have cost, in 
this building $1.15 per sq. ft. With 
added provisions for future air condi- 
tioning (air-conditioning unit ventila- 
tors, larger pipe sizes, pipe insulation, 
condensate drainage system, added con- 
trols), the cost was $1.32 per sq. ft. or 
17 cents per sq. ft. more. With the addi- 
tion of complete air conditioning, the 
heating, ventilating, and air-condition- 
ing cost was $1.88 per sq. ft., amounting 
to 11.7 per cent of the total building 
cost and 73 cents per square foot more 
than for standard unit ventilation. Ex- 
pressed on a percentage basis, the addi- 
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tional cost of air conditioning amounted 
to 62 per cent of the basic heating and 
ventilating cost, and 4.7 per cent of the 
cost of the building without air con- 
ditioning. 

On a per-schoolroom basis, the added 
cost for air conditioning this school 
($31,000) amounted to $1,192.30 per 
room, or, at 30 pupils per room, $39.74 
per pupil. 

In two cases, directly comparable fig- 
ures were obtained on heating and ven- 
tilation plus provisions for future air 
conditioning, and on complete air con- 
ditioning. In the Eunice Smith school 
in Alton, Ill., the difference in cost was 
49 cents per sq. ft.. based on an alter- 
nate bid for omitting the refrigeration 
plant. In the Mesa elementary school 
in Mesa, Ariz., the difference was only 
40 cents per sq. ft. 


Average Costs 

When the averaged costs of the four 
completely air-conditioned schools in- 
cluded in this analysis are compared 
with the specific figures above, very 


SEVEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS 
WERE TAKEN ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATION PLUS FUTURE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Total Cost 


Cost Per Sq. Ft. 


Total Cost 
Per Sq. Ft 
Heating & 
Ventilating 
Total Cost 


666,000 
d 423,511 
11 356,800 
12 2,813,000 
13 745,381 
14 311,000 
15 500,000 


$15.49 
9.21 
10.04 
15.44 
16.54 
10.40 
15.63 


SK 


Ot 


a 


Nunnuny &w 
ana 


bh 


iverage $1,259,385 $13.25 


fi 
a 


added cost of 
future air conditioning 


Average provisions lor 


similar results are obtained. Thus, the 
average cost of heating and ventilating 
equipment in ten schools (see table) was 
$1.38 per sq. ft. (ranging from a low 
of $1.05 to a high of $2.09). The av- 
erage cost of heating and ventilation 
plus provision for future air condition- 
ing, in seven schools, was $1.57 per sq. 
ft., or 19 cents per sq. ft. more. The 
average cost of complete air condition- 
ing, in four schools, was $2.12 per sq. 
ft. or 74 cents more than for basic 
heating and ventilation, and 55 cents 
per sq. ft. over the future air-condition- 
ing cost. 

The average area of the four schools 
with complete air conditioning was 
33,579 sq. ft. The average number of 


classrooms, including in the count lava- 
tories and multipurpose rooms, was 18. 
Figuring the average additional cost for 
complete air conditioning of $0.74 air 
conditioning cost $24,848 per building 
or $1,384.44 per room and $46.01 per 
pupil on a 30-pupil basis. It may be 
significant that the total heating and 
air-conditioning costs on these four jobs 
varied only 15 per cent above and be- 
low the average, whereas the total costs 
varied 411% per cent. This “sample” is 
a bit small, but sufficient to show the 
superiority of per-square-foot figures 
over percentages of building costs in 
generalizing as to the cost of school air 
conditioning. 


Operating Expense 


While none of the above schools have 
yet yielded any data on cost of opera- 
tion, a recent study by the Austin, 
Tex., Chapter of the American Society 
of Heating and Air Conditioning En- 
gineers entitled “An Analysis of Air 
Conditioning for the Austin Public 
Schools,” gives an estimate of this fac- 
tor, as well as on the cost of adding air 
conditioning to existing school buildings. 

Beginning with a large school build- 
ing having a low-pressure steam heating 
system, gravity convectors, forced air 
convectors and some fan and coil units 
with ducts, the Chapter committee esti- 
mated that conversion of this system to 
air conditioning unit ventilators would 
cost about $2 per sq. ft., or approxi- 
mately $147 per student, to install. 
With respect to this figure, the com- 
mittee comments, “It is interesting to 
note, that had the original system been 
planned for air conditioning, the addi- 
tional cost for adding the refrigeration 


FOUR SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS 
WERE TAKEN ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATION PLUS COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Total Cost 
Total Cost 


Per Sq. Ft. 


Heating, Ventilating 
& Air Conditioning 


Per Cent of 
Total Cost 


| School 


$690,000 
371,100 
406,463 
360,700 


$16.04 
10.44 
14.38 
13.11 


Ono 
ys 


Average $457,066 $13.49 


added 
conditioning 


Average cost for complete 
0.73 


cycle would only have amounted to 
$62,000, or 65 cents per sq. ft.” In esti- 
mating the cost of operation, the com- 
mittee arrived at the following: 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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The impressive front exterior and the open court of the West Islip, N. Y., 
junior-senior high school — Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates, architects- 
engineers, Valley Stream, N. Y. Dr. Paul Bellew is superintendent at 

West Islip. 

Five years ago the entire school en- 
rollment of West Islip (Long Island), 
N. Y., was less than 600 and the idea 
of having their own high school was 
farthest from the taxpayers’ minds. 

Since then they have built three new 
600-pupil elementary schools, a fourth 
is scheduled for opening this month and 
construction started last October, on a 
fifth. A major addition to the original 
300-pupil school is under way to in- 
crease the capacity to 390 and provide 
special facilities equivalent to the newer 
schools. 

But the real pride and joy of the 
community is the spanking new 1500- 
pupil high school which opened in Sep- 
tember complete with an 860-seat audi- 
torium, twin cafeterias, a gymnasium 
with folding bleachers for 960, modern 
industrial arts shops and a 30 by 75 feet 
swimming pool which is fast becoming 


FREDERIC G. WIEDERSUM 


Partner, Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates 
Architect-Engineers, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Designed to meet the needs 


of a growing community... 


West Islip High School 
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SWIMMING POOL 





Second floor plan 
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West Islip’s large library (left). 
Several study rooms (below) are in- 
cluded with the classrooms of the 
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First floor plan 
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school for between-class study. The home 
economics rooms (one of the three is 
at the right) have modern equipment. 
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the most popular spot in town for kids, 
teen-agers, and adults. 

Even this isn’t the end of West Islip’s 
school construction program. One and 
possibly two junior high schools will 
have to be started by 1960. 

The board of education, presently 
chairmanned by Livingston S. Jennings, 
superintendent of schools Paul J. Bel- 
lew, and Frederic P. Wiedersum As- 
sociates, architects, have been contin- 
ually busy planning for and meeting the 
classroom needs of the fast growing dis- 
trict. 

Taxpayers have taken a realistic view 
of the need and backed up the school 
board’s recommendations with approval 
for bond issues to build the schools. 
Citizen’s committees have worked first 
to make sure the planning was sound, 
then going out and selling the proposi- 
tions to others. 

Contractors have been an important 
part of the “team,” co-operating in 
special work schedules to assure comple- 
tion of buildings as quickly as possible 
to meet the need for more classrooms. 

The previously little hamlet 45 miles 
from midtown New York has attracted 
sO many young homeowners that it has 
quickly outdistanced the established 
villages of Babylon and Bay Shore, on 
either side of them, in the matter of 
school population. 

Total population is now over 18,000, 
and school enrollment is up to 4300. It 
is expected to go over 6000 by Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


Design of the Building 


The new junior-senior high school was 
designed to provide adequate separation 
of junior and senior high school activ- 
ities during its early operation and to 
eventually be utilized completely as a 
senior high school without any loss of 
efficiency. 

Built on a 28-acre site adjacent to 
one of the elementary schools. the new 
high school has twin two-story academic 
wings which presently afford a division 
between junior and senior high school 
classes. These contain 39 general class- 
rooms, seven science rooms and labora- 
tories, two art rooms, study hall, and 
conference room. They are connected by 
a two-story unit with typing, secretarial 
practice, and distributive education 
rooms, a large library and study halls. 

The lower part of this unit serves as 
one side of the central quadrangle sur- 
rounding an attractive open court which 
provides a relaxing outdoor study area 
in good weather. Corridors passing the 
administrative offices and the gymna- 
sium and the health offices and home 
economics and business education rooms 
combine to surround the courtyard. 

The 860-seat auditorium is reached 
directly from the driveway through a 
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marble-walled lobby which provides a 
spotlessly clean appearance with mini- 
mum maintenance. Directly behind the 
auditorium stage are the music and 
music practice rooms plus storage for 
musical instruments and stage props. 
Adjacent to them are the mechanical 
drawing room and three large shops. 


The Industrial-Arts Program 


These are set up as “unit” shops, per- 
mitting instruction in as many as seven 
different industrial-arts subjects. This 
permits the use of better equipment, al- 
lows a higher degree of specialization, 
and insures greater utilization. 

It permits the present combination of 
a general industrial-arts program for 
junior high students and elective spe- 
cialization for senior high students. Yet 
it assures easy transformation at a later 
date to a single advanced program when 
the school becomes completely a senior 
high school. 

The industrial-arts program includes 
metalworking, auto repair, woodwork- 
ing, ceramics, printing, textiles, electric- 
ity, blueprint reading, mechanical draw- 
ing, and related information. All the 
shop equipment and tools are regular in- 
dustrial type with the exception of 
printing presses and textile looms, where 
the intention is to provide basic knowl- 
edge rather than advanced machine op- 
eration. 

The program is intended to provide a 
broad educational knowledge of various 
trades in order to better equip the stu- 
dents to meet everyday problems 
evaluation of workmanship and ma- 
terials as a consumer, ability to handle 
“do-it-yourself” tasks, consideration of 
a future trade, and training for appren- 
ticeship in a vocation if desired. 

Although printing is seldom included 
in public school shop programs, it was 
incorporated in the West Islip program 
because Long Island is one of the most 
active publishing and printing areas in 
the country—from such giants as 
Doubleday and U. S. Printing and Lith- 
ograph to literally thousands of small 
job printers. Knowledge of printing op- 
erations is also valuable in the related 
fields of advertising, merchandising, 
publicity, etc. 

Textiles was also included, partially 
because there are a great many small 
textile manufacturers located on Long 
Island as well as clothing and other 
textile stores offering broad employment 
opportunities, but even more due to the 
fact that textile purchases are a major 
part of the consumer dollar. 

Ceramics is included in the program, 
both for its value in art appreciation 
and because of its increasing importance 
in the field of electronics, which is an- 
other major industry on Long Island. 

Here, the industrial-arts program is 


geared mainly to consumer education 
affecting all the students, yet affords ex- 
cellent training to those seeking voca- 
tional advancement. 

Twin cafeterias, separated by sliding 
partitions, and a faculty dining room are 
served by a single large kitchen. The 
partitions permit separation of junior 
and senior high school groups, yet al- 
low the area to be opened as a single 
room for other occasions. It is located 
adjacent to the gymnasium for ease of 
traffic flow during periods of public use 
without interference with academic sec- 
tions of the building. 

The swimming pool, corrective gym- 
nasium, team rooms, lockers and show- 
ers, a rifle range, and instructors’ offices 
are adjacent to the gymnasium. This in- 
cludes an 84 by 106-foot court with 
sliding partitions to permit multiple 
physical education classes to operate 
simultaneously and folding bleachers to 
seat 960. 

Although the swimming pool is one of 
the first in a public school on Long 
Island — there are only four in the 
area outside of New York City, it has 
already become one of the most highly 
utilized facilities in the school. 

Each of the present 1325 students 
has one period (50 minutes) per week 
of instructional swimming during his 
regular school day. An afterschool intra- 
mural program (boys and girls on alter- 
nate days) gives the boys development 
towards competitive swimming and the 
girls toward both competition and 
rhythmic swimming. Later in the year 
there will be competition for the school 
teams which will compete informally 
with other schools. 


Construction Materials 


The new school is of contemporary 
one- and two-story design with struc- 
tural steel frame and brick and cinder 
block walls. Outside trim is limestone, 
and there are glazed brick panels in the 
auditorium wall. 

Floors are of reinforced concrete. 
Walls and window panels are self-stand- 
ing. The roof is poured concrete. Cor- 
ridor floors are terrazzo and classrooms 
have asphalt tile. There are acoustical 
tile ceilings throughout. Tile wainscoting 
is used in corridors with painted cinder 
block above and in classroom walls. 

Although located in one of the most 
expensive construction markets in the 
country, cost of the West Islip High 
School was held down to a reasonable 
level. Construction contracts totaled 
$3,168,776. This amounted to $1.17 per 
cubic foot, $16.78 per square foot, and 
$2,112% per pupil. Total of the bond 
issue, which included furniture and 
equipment, site development, adminis- 
tration, fees and insurance, was $3,694,- 
417. 
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Thinking about closed-circuit TV for your schools? 


Here are all the facts and figures in— 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 





Equipping the Hagerstown ETV Project 


L. L. LEWIS 


Educational Administrator 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


A number of colleges have experimented 
with instruction by television and reports 
of authorities in the field of instruction 
invariably come out with the same answer 
That pupil achievement after TV teaching 
is at least as good as achievement follow- 
ing instruction. This should be encouraging 
to the educatior since many of the uses 
of TV for instruction are yet to be de- 
veloped. 

A number of colleges have proved that 
TV can be used successfully and economi- 
cally in education. However, it is still a 
question as to how it can be done success- 
fully in the primary and secondary school 
systems. It is well known that the schools 
have a teacher shortage at the present 
time; also that the student enrollment in 
the grade schools will be 30 per cent 
greater within nine years, and 50 per cent 
greater in high schools. We also know that 
in some areas of the United States, student 
enrollment will more than double in the 
same period. Therefore, it is important 
that the schools become familiar with TV 
as an instructional tool. This can be 
a means of spreading teachers’ efforts, 
reducing the teacher load, and improving 
instruction. It can also mean raising the 
teacher's economic standards such as has 
been possible in industry, where new and 
better time-saving tools are used. 


The Background 

For these reasons it is believed, by 
members of the Electronic Industries As- 
sociation that industry can be of assistance 
in finding the answers to questions con- 
cerning the application of TV in the school 
system. Members of the School Equip- 
ment Committee of the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association have co-operated with the 
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Sketch of the 

schools serviced by 

the Hagerstown 
network (right) and the 
floor plan of the 
current, enlarged TV 
teaching center (below). 
At its inception 

the project served eight 
schools from two 
studios. 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education 
regarding plans to establish television in 
a school system that would use TV in 
instruction to test its possibilities. The 
school staff, in tufn, would make the 
experience with TV available to others. 
It was agreed between these 
EIA and FAE, to sponsor 
a television project, for instruction pur- 
poses, in co-operation with a typical school 
system 

After a number of school systems had 
been checked as to possible participants, 
the Washington County, Maryland, school 
district, with 
selected as 


soon two 


organizations, 


Hagerstown, 
one to conduct 


offices at 


the 


was 
this 
experiment. 

For purposes of acquainting the teachers, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and other 
interested civic and community groups 
with the techniques of teaching by TV, 
a six-week work-shop held in the 
summer of 1956. In fact, one might well 
note that this workshop is a prime reason 
why this project has 
found 
put 


was 


become successful. 
that they could 
their subjects into a 


had 


Teachers quickly 
operate TV to 
comprehensive instruction plan as 
Many ad- 
With the 


camera they could now 


never before been possible 


vantages began to develop: (1) 
help of the T\ 
magnify objects such as page-size pictures, 


charts, and small models for classroom 
, 


instruction. (2 
and 


) They could also use films 


slides without moving equipment or 
darkening or otherwise disrupting a class- 
They could teach a number 
of classes at one time and use the balance 
of the day for preparing the next day’s 


( lasswork 


room (3) 


(4) Time saved also meant that 


more time could be given to improving 
instruction, and to 
films, and other illustrative 
More time could be de- 
individual work with 
who needed special help 

After a and discussion 


of the TV medium, this workshop turned 


methods of regular 
locating slides, 
materials. (5) 
voted to students 


few days’ use 


40 


One of the studios 
in the Hagerstown 
closed-circuit ETV 
network, 
illustrating the 
type of equipment 
used and the 
construction 
materials utilized 
in the rooms. 


to the consideration of better instruction 
and the rest of the six weeks’ period was 
devoted to this aspect of the associated 
problems. How to operate the TV equip- 
ment was not a problem, but how to use 
it at its fullest potential for better in- 
struction was a challenge. 

The School Equipment Committee of 
the EIA had taken on the task of furnish- 
ing equipment for this project. Contacts 
were made with more than 
manufacturers. Later on, 
1956, a task force committee for the 
Hagerstown TV project was appointed 
from industry to take over the respon- 
sibility for co-ordinating the equipment 
plans and procurement. Persons were 
chosen for their experience in both the 
television and educational fields. 


50 electronic 
in November, 


Equipment Plans 


Before the plans for this television sys- 


tem could be made, it was _ necessary 
to co-ordinate the equipment plans with 
methods and plans for instruction. For 
this reason some backgrounds on the in- 
struction planning is given After 
the had been agreed 
upon by the three organizations involved, 
detailed equipment plans were begun. A 
was established during 
months of 1956, so that the 
staff could begin the television workshop. 
\n experienced television engineer was 
hired for the project. He started plans 
for the TV teaching center and television 
installation. Included in the building plans 
were three instruction-originating rooms or 
teaching studios. In the building there 
were workrooms for the instructors and a 
control room 


here. 


preliminary plans 


temporary studio 


the summer 


The television teaching center was built 
in a steel, barrack-type building, at the 
rear of the school office building. While 
the studios being was 
class instruction with 
studio in one ond of the 
building. For this period the control equip- 


were erected, it 
begin 


temporary 


necessary to 
one 


ment was housed on a truck, parked adja- 
cent to the studio. The time required for 
the construction of the TV center and 
the receipt of the equipment did delay 
some of the class instruction for several 
months, It must be remembered that this 
project was started in a relatively short 
period of time after being approved. An 
unusual amount of effort was expended 
to get the television system into operation 
within a short time. It is much to be 
preferred to plan such a project far 
enough ahead so that a rush to make the 
installation is not necessary. 

During the summer of 1956, the Ches- 
apeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
installed cables interconnecting the eight 
schools. Much could be said of the effort 
expended on the installation of this dis- 
tribution system, which included over 12.5 
miles of coaxial cable, and was completed 
by the time school started in September. 


TV Teaching Studios 

By November, two permanent television 
teaching studios were completed and put 
into operation. It was then possible to 
teach at least one subject in each of the 
12 grades by means of the TV system. 
One studio contained three industrial-type 
vidicon cameras. Since these cameras were 
not equipped with viewfinders or lens tur- 
rets, it took three cameras to accomplish 
the desired picture changes from one po- 
sition to another. The second studio was 
equipped with two professional 
cameras with viewfinders. It has been 
demonstrated that the manually operated 
camera with a_ viewfinder 
performance. 

Later the third studio 
with cameras, which could be operated 
by remote control or manually as desired. 
Remote control cameras 
tageous in some types of instruction and 
experiments will be carried on to check 
such uses. 


vidicon 


gives faster 


was equipped 


may be advan- 


TV Teaching Center 


Some of the 
center used 
cameras from 


given below: 


reasons why a 


instead of 


teac hing 
was moving the 


classroom to classroom are 


1. It is more efficient and less expensive 
for maintenance and operation to have 
the television and associated equipment in 
one area. 

2. The 


equipment 


relatively expensive 
can be used more efficiently 
when it is not moved from one place to 
another. It is easier to 
instruction compared to 


television 


move 
the moving of 
lights, cameras, cables, and microphones 
There is also a saving in 


articles of 


treating ltewer 
rooms for improved acoustics and venti- 
lation. 

3. Visual 
other 


materials can be 
television classes. 


shared with 


4. Instructors can work together on the 
exchange of ideas as well as materials 
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5. Program switching and terminations 
are much more efficiently handled for large 
groups. 

6. In the teaching center the teacher 
does not usually teach with a class present 
but can carry on the instruction undis- 
turbed and give every TV student the 
eye-to-eye contact which is so 
compelling. Students, 
brought into the 
desired. 


attention- 
however, can be 
teaching studios if 


7. Several television instruction areas in 
each studio can be made ready ahead of 
time, with more and better preparation, 
than in a classroom used by students. 

8. Films and slides can be incorporated 
readily into the live programs with the 
push of a switch. Short subjects on film 
or a few slides can now be economically 
used since there is no time lost with the 
interruption of installing equipment in one 
classroom at a time, or darkening rooms 
which cannot be supervised or ventilated 
by’ curtained windows. Students can also 
take notes during the showing of slides 
or :\ film in a television class. 


Tel. vision Receiver Equipment 

The television receivers used were fur- 
nished by nine different manufacturers 
with additional types still being received. 
It is believed desirable to have at least 
two receivers in each classroom for several 
reasons: 

1. If one receiver should function im- 
properly the lesson would not be lost. 

2. A rule of thumb that maximum dis- 
tance for acceptable viewing is not over 
one foot for each inch of picture tube has 
been adhered to whenever possible. 

3. Two television sets for an average 
classroom will give more equal viewing 
opportunity for an average class of 30 to 
40 students. 

Most of these television sets are of 
the table model type, with 21-in. picture 
tubes and with speakers on the sides. It 
is planned that speakers, when mounted 
on the sides, will be taken out of the 
cabinets and placed in baffles on top of 
the sets for improved sound distribution. 
Stands for the receivers were made of 
aluminum tubing, with heights of 41 in. 
and 44 in., depending on the ages of the 
students in the classroom. At the correct 
height, the bottom of the television screen 
is high enough that the students farthest 
away can see over the heads of those in 
front. 

In the lower grades the teachers ad- 
justed the receivers for best picture qual- 
ity, while in the higher grades students 
were appointed to adjust the sets. There 
was very little trouble with this arrange- 
ment after those responsible were given 
a short period of instruction. 

Local servicemen took care of the re- 
ceivers at an average cost of less than one 
dollar per receiver for an average of 150 
receivers. Some time ago, a projection- 
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type receiver had undergone experimenta- 
tion. This is a new model with increased 
picture brightness. With the additional 
brightness it is possible to have a few 
foot-candles of light in the room for 
supervision and the taking of notes. 


Estimated Costs of Equipment 

At the end of the first year there were 
three studios in operation at the television 
teaching center. An estimate of the cost to 
equip the teaching center is $30,000 for the 
first studio and $26,000 for each additional 
studio. It is believed that the quality of 
the television equipment for instruction 
purposes should be at least as good as 
that used in this project. In addition to 
the three studios at the teaching center 
there is a film room from which movies and 
slides are reproduced into the television 
system. Film equipment includes one film 
camera, using a vidicon picture tube for 
films; one film camera, using an icono- 
scope tube, for slides; one film projector; 
one multiplexer and one slide projector. 
An estimated price on this television film 
system is $15,500. In regard to the tele- 
vision receivers and distribution systems, 
200 receivers were installed in the eight 
schools. Costs of the receivers and dis- 
tribution systems in all schools 
mated at $42,000. 

For interconnection of schools, a coaxial 
cable is used with the capability to carry 
six television channels complete with both 
video and sound. Estimates on the costs 
of coaxial cable installation and rental has 
not yet been made available by the tele- 
phone company. A school system needing 
estimates on costs for interconnecting 
schools should request rates from their 
local telephone company. 

All studio equipment in this television 
project is scheduled for almost continuous 
service. By using the equipment for many 
classes at a time and for continuous serv- 
ice for many subjects during a school day, 
television can justify itself economically. 
It also has shown encouraging indications 
of offering new opportunities to improve 
instruction. High Schools of 1000 students 
or more could economically justify a tele- 
vision teaching center. Such a plan could 
be the start of a closed-circuit educational 
system. Such a system could be started 
in one high school building and would not 
have long interconnecting cables. As ex- 
pansion was warranted, interconnecting co- 
axial cables could be installed to other 
high schools or grade schoo!s to receive 
instruction by closed-circuit television. 

The type of television equipment used 
at Hagerstown has proved to be reliable 
for instruction purposes. Some refinements 
were made on a few items during the first 
year, however there have been no indi- 
cations of significant changes in the fore- 
seen future. 


is esti- 


Expansion Plans 


There has been an, expansion of this 


television system for the school year 1957- 
58. Two more television TV_ teaching 
studios have been constructed at the pres- 
ent TV teaching center. Fifteen more 
schools are connected with the teaching 
center by means of coaxial cable, making 
a total of 23. This closed-circuit television 
system now includes a total of -12,000 
students. For the school year 1958-59, 
plans for expansion include the intercon- 
nection of 25 additional schools for the 


complete county closed-circuit television 


system of 48 schools and 18,000 students. 
These plans call for completion of equip- 
ment installation in three years, with a 
total length of five years for this project. 


Present Indications of Results 


It should be noted that the television 
instruction period took up 50 per cent ot 
the class time with the rest of the time 
taken for questions and answers, discus- 
sions, tests, and daily assignments by the 
room teacher. It is interesting also to know 
that the high school TV classes were 
varied in size, from the usual number to 
classes of over 100 pupils. In a relatively 
short period of time, this project has 
shown some interesting results in the prog- 
ress made when television is used for in- 
struction purposes. For example, the school 
staff reports the following: 

1. Music is brought regularly to the 
schoolroom by a trained teacher who 
brings a piano, record player, and other 
musical instruments with her. It would 
take 15 more teachers to do this same 
amount of work, many more pianos, and 
other musical instruments. 

2. Art is another subject which is 
brought into the classrooms regularly and 
with better illustrative materials. A notice- 
able improvement has been made in all 
art classes taught by television. 

3. Although some TV classes are more 
than double the usual size, the classroom 
teachers have fewer discipline problems 
because students pay better attention in 
the work than they do in direct instruc- 
tion classes. 

4. The TV _ instruction encourages 
changes in growth patterns in all ages of 
students. It is believed desirable to check 
these results through the period of at least 
another school year before making a de- 
tailed report. From the past year of ex- 
perience, it is believed that even more en- 
couraging results can be obtained during 
this second year. 

5. In sixth grade science, it was found 
possible to create more interest for out- 
side reading, and the demand for library 
science books went up a noticeable extent. 

6. Better training of new 
teachers was accomplished than ever be- 
fore. Daily observation of the teaching 
methods of the more experienced teachers 
helped the new teachers to become ad- 
justed more rapidly. 
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Co-operatively 
planned and built to 
serve 1500 senior 
high school students 
with remarkably 


complete facilities — 


Exterior views of the Missoula County high school, Missoula, Mont. — 
Brinkman and Lenon, architects, Kalispell, Mont. Above is the main 
front entrance and below is the entrance to the science department. 
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The Missoula 


D. H. BEARY 


Principal, Missoula County High School 
Missoula, Mont. 


The new Missoula County high school 
is located in Missoula, Mont., the hub 
of five great valleys, surrounded by 
majestic mountains. 
The plant was constructed on a 52- 
acre plot adjoining the 40-acre Little 
League Baseball fields, a proposed 30- 
acre recreational park, and the Western 
Montana Fair Grounds, all of which are 
a part of the educational, social, and 
recreational aspect of the school com- 
munity. 
The educational specifications of the 
school plant were developed jointly by 
the board of trustees, staff, lay people, 
and students, working with the archi- 
tects to improve the instructional pro- 
gram for a growing school and com- 
munity. These specifications provided 
for all academic departments, special “wena 
facilities, student and teacher services, : 
clock and alarm systems, landscaping Typical classroom of the 46 in the Missoula County high school. Academic 
and other necessary features for a com- areas have plaster walls, asphalt tile floors, and movable chalk, tack 
prehensive high school. and peg boards for versatility. 
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The physics laboratory, one of the science 
department's four self-contained units, is shown 

at the left. In an adjoining supply room is a physics 
panel which can send both direct and 

alternating currents in various voltages to the 
laboratory tables. Below is a view of the school’s 
library. A special conference room, a 

textbook storage and stack room, and an office 
complete the facilities. 

















In making recommendations, each de- 
partment considered an outline devel- 
oped by the administrative staff which 
included: point of view, scope of ac- 
tivities, relationship to other areas, basic 
consideration, general functions, per- 
formance standards, storage, special 
areas, washing and toilet facilities, and 
equipment. The teachers were encour- 
aged to deviate from the standard out- 








The unit-kitchen room of the school’s home-economics department. line to achieve the best possible results. 
A living room with fireplace, lavatory facilities, a sewing laboratory, Following the printing of the educa- 
and a multi-purpose room complete the homemaking facilities tional specifications the board and its 

of the school. staff members worked directly with the 
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architects to assist in the development 
of their ideas. The result was an excel- 
lent building at a comparatively low 
cost. 


Facilities Provided 

A rundown of the important areas of the 
school follows: 

Classrooms. Ten English, six mathe- 
matics, three language, seven social studies, 
three industrial education, and two physical 
education classrooms. 

Fine Arts. Commercial art laboratory 
with photographic studio, crafts, and ce- 
ramics laboratories, drawing and architec- 
tural laboratory, and fine-arts laboratory. 
Each of the laboratories is equipped with 
compressed air, exhaust fan, and stainless 
steel sinks. 





Homemaking. Six unit kitchens and dem- 
onstration area, living room with fireplace, 
lavatory facilities, sewing laboratory, multi- 
purpose room for preschool and upholster- 
ing, fitting room, and conference room. 

Science Laboratories. Multi-purpose lab- 
oratory and classroom, two biology labora- 
tories, chemistry laboratory, physics lab- 
oratory, area for planting and plans for 
greenhouse 

Commercial Education. Distributive edu- 
cation laboratory with speciul merchandise 
display window, shorthand-typing labora- 
tory, typing classroom, bookkeeping class- 
room, cleaning and storage room with com- 
pressed air, multi-purpose room, and 
storage rooms. All classrooms equipped 
with sinks and compressed air. 


Industrial Education. Vocational agricul- 


Interesting rooms of the industrial-arts department 
of the Missoula County, Mont., senior high 

school include an industrial education double- 
classroom (above) and the wookworking shop. 

The industrial-arts department at the schcol includes 
instruction in vocational agriculture, machine shep, 
general shop, forge. There are welding rooms, 
machine and auto painting rooms, project rooms, 
storage rooms, and offices. There are also 

three classrooms designed specially for 

the industrial-education department. 
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ture shop, machine shop, general 
lumber storage rooms, student change 
room, forge and welding rooms. machine 
and auto painting rooms, project rooms, 
and storage. Three classrooms designed es- 
pecialiy for this department. 

Music Laboratory. Four teacher-stations 
and ten practice rooms adjacent to the 
Little Theatre. 

Gymnasium. Seven teacher-stations with 
large stage, three drying rooms, three 
offices, one training room, three large 
shower rooms, four storage rooms, one 
laundry, one band shell, two classrooms, 
two snack bars located in large lobbies off 
the main gymnasium area. 

Lunchroom and Study Hall Area. Large 
dining area, 400 seats; two small dining 
areas, 200 seats; kitchen; dry. sharp, and 


shop, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


cold storage rooms; office; dish and pan 
washing areas and garbage room. 

Administrative Suite. Patron receiving, The gymnasium-auditorium 
student and teacher receiving, vice-princi- seats 1600 on the main 
pal’s office, intercommunication room (in- floor, which is illustrated 
cluding closed circuit TV), two guidance below. At the right is 


othces with four conference rooms, teach- one of the two adjacent 
ers’ lounge and work room, health depart- 


ment (including boys’ and girls’ emergency balconies which can be 
rooms, receiving office, audiometer room. used as a teaching station 
storage, and lavatories), two vaults, prin- or as a spectator area. 
cipal’s office, and board room. Three folding curtains 

Custodial Areas. Receiving areas, boiler separate the gymnasium 
room (two low-pressure) boilers gas-fired; for simultaneous use 
ample storage, office, change room (lockers by boys and girls. 
and shower); elevator; incinerator (out 
and inside service); janitorial service areas 
throughout the entire building with water 
and compressed air; transformer vault and 
meter room. 

The reinforced concrete structure 
with brick exterior contains 197,000 
square feet of floor space, not including 
basement storage in the custodial area 
and administrative suite. 

The total contract price of $2,067,- 
410.82 or $10.49 per square foot, as 
compared to $13.59 Montana average 
for all elementary and high school build- 
ings constructed last year, is not only 
low for our state but for the nation as 
well. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 





Expediting Maintenance Through 
School Design 


JOHN HUNTER, JR. 


Hunter, Campbell, and Rea, Architects, Altoona, Pa. 


Any architectural office that has ob- 
served the tide of change in school design 
continues to be challenged by the basic 
elements of building operation and main- 
tenance. These elements are efficiency and 
economy. When these terms are empha- 
sized as they usually are in discussions. 
and of late more frequently in practice. 
the architect attaches real meaning to 
their importance. 

In order to clarify the area to be con- 
sidered here, let it be suggested that to 
architects, buildings already constructed 
and in use are past the point of design and 
redesign, except where it is determined to 
make major alterations that would affect 
operation and maintenance. 

When it has been determined that a 
school building program shall go forward. 
innumerable conferences should be held by 
the architect with the school administrator 
and members of his professional staff. 
Sometimes there are special committees 
that include lay people. There continue to 
be instances where the architect is steered 
away from school plant managers, chief 
custodians, and the rank and file operating 
personnel. A building program in its early 
stages of planning, if it is to be con- 
summated in a real functional school plant. 
requires the inclusion of the co-operative 
participation of plant managers, operation 
specialists, chief custodians, chief matrons. 
and those who perform the daily assign- 
ments in housekeeping and repair. My own 
experience has been that any of these per- 
sonnel who analyze their service assign- 
ments intelligently can contribute much to 
early planning that can be translated to 
improved building design. But they must 
be given an opportunity to contribute out 
of their job experiences and their imagina- 
tion. Their contributions invariably usually 
contain ideas of real merit. 

Architects can obtain much practical in- 
formation of real value from experienced 
building managers and custodians who are 
charged with keeping buildings in good 
service order. The architectural office, how- 
ever, still has the undeniable responsibility 
of conducting research constantly, so that 
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it may be aware of new and improved 
ideas in general design, new and tested ma- 
terials that may be used, new methods of 
building operation, and new devices and 
operation equipment available. 

Now to say that the inclusion or omis- 
sion of a particular feature, service item. 
or mechanical device is either good or bad 
must be determined by reconciling all the 
desires of the co-operative planners. Some- 
times the architect must be the arbiter at 
that point. His experience and expert pro- 
fessional knowledge should be channeled. 
through fairness to all, so that efficiency 
and economy may govern the design pro- 
duced finally. Of course, the school board 
gives the final approval just as in the case 
where an architect designs a residence for 
an individual. 


Two Goals 


School buildings, in the final considera- 
tion, are built for two purposes: (1) to 
house children of school-going age; and 
(2) to provide facilities for them in the 
operation of a program of education. The 
buildings must be safe, properly heated 
and ventilated, sanitary, time and energy 
saving, contain an environment that is con- 
ducive to good health and comfort, easy 
to operate and maintain, and finally eco- 
nomical in budgetary cost, vet efficient in 
pupil services. 

What can school plant design contribute 
to efficient and economical operation and 
maintenance? By school plant, let us con- 
sider the inclusion of the building itself 
with all of its operational services, and 
also, the entire acreage or space consti- 
tuting the outside area. 

The general prevailing economy of today 
in most communities compels simple de- 
sign free from elaborate lines of the past 
and expensive materials of the present. 
Present design in view of increasing school 
populations must provide for building fu- 
ture additions in many instances. Where 
an addition is anticipated in several years, 
it is essential that provision be made for 
further construction, however, so that the 
least amount of the original structure is 


destroyed, as for instance, in adding a 
wing of classrooms, a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium, shops, or food facilities. There is 
considerable risk in future economy when 
the present design completes or closes a 
building. Again, in the instance of heating, 
there should be ample space to accommo- 
date the installation of more heat units in 
the boiler room and service lines should 
be of such size and should be extended so 
that new lines to serve a building addi- 
tion can be connected immediately within 
the original building. The same holds for 
water, electric, and sanitary lines. The ac- 
cess to main service lines suggests rather 
emphatically and obviously that they be 
installed under the first floor and in suffi- 
cient crawl space so they can be reached 
easily, and repairs and replacements made 
within a reasonable time and at a reason- 
able cost. A crawl space of several feet 
high under the major portion of a building 
usually contributes to better operation, less 
maintenance cost, and longer life of the 
building. 

Furthermore, where service lines are em- 
bedded in a slab-on-the-ground type of 
construction, there invariably follows al- 
most constant operational and maintenance 
problems. This is especially true in lati- 
tudes where there are extreme changes in 
temperature and weather. 


Immediate and Future Costs 

The application of true economy is some- 
times difficult. As happens frequently, there 
may be a choice between current high 
cost and long-term low cost, and current 
low cost and long-term high cost. Gen- 
erally, long-term low cost, which may mean 
current high cost, is the more economical. 
Good examyles are found in comparisons 
of rough and smooth finish plaster walls, 
or plaster and tile walls, or acoustical and 
plaster ceilings. For all practical purposes 
in most new buildings and considering cus- 
todial services and maintenance, it appears 
that acoustical tile ceilings, smooth plas- 
tered side walls in classrooms, corridors, 
and other service centers are very satis- 
factory. Also, the use of tile for corridor 
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wainscot, 
room 


toilet room side walls, shower 
side walls and kitchen side walls. 
Auditorium and audion ceilings and side 
walls may be treated acoustically by plaster, 
tile, or other special material. Sometimes 
there is hesistancy to approve the installa- 
tion of acoustical tile on gymnasium ceil- 
ings. Our experience supports such installa- 
tion because of sound control, low-cost 
operation and maintenance, and more de- 
sirable appearance. With proper attention 
to design and selection of color, it is also 
possible to avoid institutional appearance. 

Another instance of comparison is found 
in fleor materials. High grade wood floors 
are continuing to be best for gymnasium 
floors because of the nature of floor use. 
Floor treatment must consider the floor 
itself and also its use. A penetrating wood 
treatment that improves the wearing qual- 
ity and appearance 


requires less mainte- 
nance than a 


surface coating; and such 
treated floor cleans more readily and in 
less time. Most classrooms and other serv- 
ice centers are floored with tile of 
kind. The problem of floor material for 
corridors, toilet rooms, shower rooms, and 
kitchen frequently cause some special con- 
sideration. Ease of 
life, and cost 


some 


cleaning, appearance, 
enter into choices. Terrazzo 
corridor and toilet room floors are easily 
cleaned and last a long time, yet cost more 
initially than most other type floors; they 
are another long-term low-cost item. A 
choice of flooring in shower rooms would 
be from among concrete, terrazzo, and ce- 
ramic tile. A good serviceable kitchen floor 
might be quarry tile or greaseproof plastic 
tile. It may be noted here that the field 
of plastics may produce more valuable 
items for school buildings in the future. 

Still another comparison to fit this sub- 
ject is found in the general hardware to 
be used. Suffice it to say that only high- 
grade and reputable hardware-locks, hinges, 
panic bolts, etc.—will be satisfactory. 
Low grade hardware, competitive for only 
sale purposes, rarely operates sat’sfactorily 
and always presents a very annoying main- 
tenance problem 


All building and service parts and of 
whatever material that function only by 
moving — locks, latches, hinges, switches, 
valves, hoists, and the like—are most 


serviceable and last longer when carefully 
chosen from among high quality products, 
even though they are among higher initial 
cost items 


Good Building Design 


Good building design provides for build- 


ing service deliveries and loading, which 
should then also include storage spaces 


necessity to move freight and goods long 
distances within the building. Adequate 
storage space in a school building is prob- 
ably the second most important space area 
to be given des‘gn attention. Distributed 
storage spaces are essential to instruction, 
administration, health services, custodial 
services, services, and management 
Special storage should be desig- 
nated and provided for large equipment, 
such as trucks, power mowers, cultivators, 
and tools used in grounds care. 

The design of a complete school plant 
includes landscape architectural 


close to the receiving point to eliminate the 


food 
services 


services 
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for the design of the school campus, play 
fields, athletic fields, walkways, driveways, 
and parking areas. The problems of grad- 
ing, planting, drainage, and area articula- 
tion are of great importance to area func- 
tion and maintenance. 

The location and design of a_ septic 
sewage disposal system where no_ public 
service system is available must be con- 
sidered in the comprehensive design of a 
school plant. 

Comprehensive design provides spaced 
electirc service outlets for use in operating 
mechanical equipment, tempered water 
taps in closets that also contain sinks for 
disposal of waste water and cleaning of 
equipment, and custodial and sanitary sup- 
ply storage space in the same closet. The 
closet space should be large enough to 
store ordinary custodial mechanical equip- 
ment. Since it may be anticipated that 
more such equipment and cleaning tools 
will be stored in the future, this storage 
space should be of adequate size. The size 
of the building should determine the num- 
ber of such closets needed on each floor. 

Each building needs a repair room or 
shop of ample size where custodial and 
maintenance employees are provided with 
workbenches and a variety of tools and 
probably with a stock of repair and re- 
placement parts for prompt use as needs 
arise. The building design should place a 
building care office adjacent to the shop 
where there is space for a desk, several 
chairs, shelves, and locker. Every chief 
custodian of a building has need for such 
space, but few have had the need satisfied. 

A really modern design reduces the 
amount of exterior surface that requires 
cleaning and painting, which can be done 
by using brick, tile, glass, and metal. 
There is very little need for exterior wood. 
Window frames and sash, doors, and cor- 
nices should be noncorrosive metal. From 
a custodial aspect, the amount of glass ex- 
ternally and internally presents a problem. 
This can be offset in part by the control 
of dust, smoke, and soot through air 
filters and stack controls. Glass cleaning 
equipment has advanced rapidly and is re- 
ducing the drudgery and time in keeping 
it clean and functional. 

As already noted, floors, wall, and ceil- 
ing installation materials determine the 
ease with which these surfaces can be 
kept clean and presentable. A very impor- 
tant design item in this consideration is the 
design of the coved wall base at floor so 
that cleaning, whether done manually or 
mechanically, can be done efficiently. Other 
similar detail considerations in design con- 
tribute to operation and maintenance eco- 
nomics. 

The management and operation of a 
building influence the effective operation 
of the educational program. To design a 
building for maximum service, it becomes 
essential that the physical layout of the 
school plant, the kind and quality of struc- 
tural materials in it, and, the physical plant 
service appointments are thoughtfully co- 
ordinated so that time and labor in opera- 
tion may be kept to a reasonable minimum, 
and maintenance problems may be infre- 
quent and then only of a minor nature as 
might be anticipated in normal wear. 

Building operation is always confronted 


with the service a building is intended to 
provide, and the condition and quality of 
the building as it offers its services. In 
contemplated building, those who are com- 
missioned to design structures must there- 
fore be aware of building use functions 
and durability of equipment and materials. 
The awareness must be manifest in time 
and labor factors in housekeeping, and 
labor and material factors in maintenance. 


Design Problems 

The designer doesn’t find his assignment 
easy when he is fully aware of the size of 
the building needed, service centers to be 
contained in the building, quality of site 
on which the building is to be located 
atmospheric and environmental condi- 
tions in the area, and also, the amount of 
money available for the project presently, 
and the future resources required to op- 
erate and maintain the building. The de- 
signer is confronted with such problems as 
to whether it should best be a single story, 
two story, multi-story, or split-level struc- 
ture. stair wells or expansive roof; crawl 
space, pipe trenches, or slab-on-ground; 
unilateral, clerestory, or dome natural 
lighting; kind of heating fuel and equip- 
ment to use it efficiently; and public con- 
nected or self-provided water and sanitary 
services. It is pertinent to say that each 
situation presents its own distinct prob- 
lems and requires its own solutions. 

A beautiful, artistic design is not neces- 
sarily a good one from a maintenance, and 
perhaps functional, point of view. For in- 
stance, the campus-type school plant in the 
northern .belt of the temperate zone ap- 
pears to be generally impractical for a 
number of sound reasons. The initial cost 
of this design on any unit basis is higher; 
more acreage is required for a complete 
school plant site; where considerable site 
preparation is required, it too costs more 
initially and later; the plant services by 
being more extensive are also less econom- 
ical in operation and maintenance. The 
campus-type plan is best suited to mild- 
weather areas where the rigors of low 
temperatures, frost, and ice are absent. 
The real basic advantages of the campus- 
type plan can be incorporated in a care- 
fully developed single building design 
where efficiency is greater and economy is 
evident. 

These problems are generally solved best 
by keeping in mind the primary purpose 
for building the school; then determining 
the most desirable characteristics and qual- 
ities that may be included within the cost 
limitations; and the reconciliation of pres- 
ent cost with future operation and main- 
tenance costs. 

Finally, let me suggest that the design 
of a school building determines largely the 
ease of building operation, and the time. 
labor, and operational materials required 
for satisfactory operation. The same may 
be said for maintenance. However, the 
quality of the building, along with its cost, 
determines the amount of freedom the 
designer is given. Ideas and suggestions by 
co-operative planners are needed to en- 
courage progress in design, and architects 
must share in research extensively. The 
economy of time, energy. and cost are 
factors governing design. 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Election Ballot Propositions 
for School Construction 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


The point need not be labored that the 
task of furnishing adequate schoolhouse 
facilities constitutes one of the major prob- 
lems in present-day school board opera- 
tions. 

Where, in its efforts to solve such prob- 
lems, a district school board must con- 
sider the use of bond issues to finance 
both the construction of new facilities and 
the remodeling of existing ones, some im- 
portant legal issues may arise. 

An interesting case’ involving this as- 
pect of board operations was recently de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 


Facts of the Case 


On February 7, 1956, pursuant to a 
resolution previously adopted by the school 
board, the voters of Joint Independent 
Consolidated School District No. 11 of 
Big Stone and Traverse Counties approved 
(by a vote of 306 to 268) the question: 
“Shall [the district] borrow money by 
issuing its negotiable coupon general ob- 
ligation bonds in an amount not to exceed 
$450,000 for the purpose of the acquisi- 
tion and betterment of schoolhouses of the 
district?” 

Thereupon Buhl, and other resident tax- 
payers and voters, sought to set the Feb- 
ruary 7 election aside and to prevent the 
district, the school board, and the superin- 
tendent, from issuing or selling bonds un- 
der the authority of that election. Buhl 
contended, among other things, that, in 
fact, a double proposition had been sub- 
mitted in the question since it had pro- 
vided for the acquisition and betterment 
of schoolhouses. 

In the lower court, judgment was en- 
tered setting aside the election and en- 
joining and restraining the defendants — 
i.e., the district, the board, etc. — from 

1Buhl et al. v. Joint Independent Consolidated School 
Dist. No. 11 of Big Stone and Traverse Counties et 
al.; cited as 82 N.W. 2d 836 (Minn.) (1957) in 
the West National Reporter System 
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issuing or selling any bonds purportedly 
authorized by the election in controversy. 
This judgment was now being appealed. 


The Issues 


The parties in litigation had agreed that 
the only issue involved on this appeal was 
whether the question as submitted to the 
voters complied with the law. particularly 
with the mandate of the existing Min- 
nesota statutes, which provided in part: 

. Each proposition or question sub- 
mitted shall be stated separately . . . on 
the ballots.” 

Since similar statutory 
in the school codes of 
views of the court on this aspect of 
school board operations will also be of 
value in jurisdictions other than Minnesota. 


provisions evist 


other states. the 


Findings of the Court 

In its ovinion the present court first 
pointed out that in practically all the cases 
considering similar questions the courts 
had recognized the basic legal vrinciple 
that a separate proposition must be placed 
on the ballot for each distinct and inde- 
pendent object or vurpose for which in- 
debtedness was contemovlated. “This rule 
is recognized,” \it added, “even without an 
express constitutional or legis'ative man- 
date : 

The reason for this principle, the opin- 
ion noted, was because the submission of 
double propositions at elections “may 
easily be used for logrolling purnoses and 
[tol denrive the voter of h's liberty of 
choice,” by, in fact, compelling the voters 
to accept an undesirable improvement in 
order to procure a desirable one. 

The court then commented further that 
a second basic principle — related to the 
first — held that “in order to constitute a 
single proposition or question. there must 
exist a natural relationship between the 
objects covered by the ballot so that thev 
form but one rounded whole or single 
plan.” 


‘In these days of rapid consolidation and 
reorganization of . school districts . 
it frequently becomes necessary to build 
new schoolhouses and rehabilitate or re- 
model existing facilities so as to conform 
to a new use for a larger enrollment, all 
as part of a united and integrated plan 
which will enable the school district to 
handle the new school population. As long 
as the ballot includes one related and in- 
tegrated plan, it states only one proposi- 
tion or question, even though it might 
include acquisition of new units and bet- 
terment or remodeling of old units.” 

To constitute the prohibited “duplicity 
of subject matter,” an election proposi- 
tion “‘must embrace two or more dissimilar 
and discordant subjects which cannot 
reasonably be said to have any legitimate 
connection.” * 

In the particular situation here in litiga- 
tion, the opinion went on, “the voters 
knew that they were voting funds to ac- 
quire new facilities and better the old 
ones. The school board had no discretion 
after the election. . . . [It] is safe to as- 
sume that the voters were well informed 
as to what was contemplated before the 
election was held. After the election the 
school board was charged with the duty 
of using the money for the purpose for 
which it was voted, that is, both acquiring 
new school buildings and improving the 
old ones, all as one integrated and re- 
lated plan of school improvement. Under 
these circumstances, it seems clear .. . 
that the purpose stated [on the ballot] in- 
volved only one proposition.” 

Therewith, the present court set aside 
the earlier judgment, and upheld the action 
of the school board. 


Significance of the Case 


The following significant principles of 
law were applied by the court in this case. 

First: On election questions relating to the 
incurring of school district indebtedness, sep- 
arate ballot propositions are to appear for 
each distinct and independent object or pur- 
pose for which indebtedness is contemplated. 

Second: Where an election ballot question 
covers more than one object or purpose, such 
question will constitute a single proposition 
when there exists a natural relationship be- 
tween the objects covered by the question so 
that they form a single, rounded whole or 
plan. 

Third: Even though an election ballot ques- 
tion may include acquisition of new school 
district facilities and the betterment or re- 
modeling of old ones, the ballot will be 
presumed to state only a single proposition as 
long as the question pertains to a single re- 
lated, integrated plan for school improvement. 

Fourth: An election proposition embracing 
questions relating to two or more dissimilar 
and discordant subjects, which cannot reason- 
ably be said to have any legitimate connec- 
tion, will not be permitted. 

Fifth: Where it can be demonstrated that 
the district voters were well informed (before 
the election proposition was voted) as to what 
was contemplated in the line of improving 
the district’s school facilities —viz., the ac- 
quiring of new facilities and the betterment 
of old ones, as the part of a single, integrated, 
and related plan—and where the question as 
proposed allows the school board no discre- 
tion in the use of funds thus voted, the pur- 
poses thus stated in the question involve but 
a single proposition, and are permissible 
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SCHOOL BUILDING FINANCE IN 1958 

The school building situation in the United States is 
continuing to be serious and confusing. As in January 1957, 
the numbers of children registered for the first time is the 
greatest in the history of the schools, and the growth of 
junior and senior high schools indicates that there will 
continue to be serious shortages of classroom facilities in 
the upper six grades of the schools. It is estimated that 
there still is a shortage of more than 60,000 classrooms 
and that there will be the greatest difficulty in overcoming 
this shortage. 

What makes the problem of schoolhouse building so diffi- 
cult in the coming months is the confused situation in the 
school bond market. The cost of money for school bonds 
ranges from 3.30 per cent to nearly 5 per cent, and it is 
likely that the price of bonds will not rise during the next 
five or six months to lower this excessive cost of school 
construction money. The voting of school bonds has been 
made considerably more difficult for local school boards 
because of two unfortunate articles in popular magazines, 
which appeared last fall. As is usually the case, the answers 
to these articles have been given relatively little publicity. 
It is a fact which has not been questioned, that in practi- 
cally all communities, except a few lush suburban towns, 
the cost of schools has been less in proportion than in other 
types of public buildings or dwelling houses. 

There is every reason for boards of education to push 
their programs of school plant construction. More than ever, 
it will be necessary to study their proposed building plans 
from the standpoint of ultimate economy and instructional 
efficiency. More than ever, it will be necessary for the strong 
co-operation of school boards, school executives, and school 
architects to provide economical buildings which are fully 
suited to the present educational program and which are 
at the same time responsive to possible changes in curricu- 
lum, teaching method, and organization. 

As we said a vear ago, the leadership must not listen 
too closely to the idealistic demands of men who are removed 
several steps from the responsibility held by the school 
boards and their professional executives. It should be added 
frankly, that the continued activity of school boards in pro- 
moting needed school building programs will be a valuable 
help in overcoming the effects of lowered business activity 
in our general national economy. — W. C. B. 


THESE ARE PROBLEMS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


AND ADMINISTRATORS 
A TEACHER who teaches in what he calls a “tough school” 
in New York City and finds satisfaction in his job after 
23 years of teaching, says that a teacher who taught there 
in the early 1900’s never found the type of students he 
describes. He points out that in the old days only 14,000 
of the 500,000 children in the elementary schools ever 
reached high school. Today, everybody up to 16 or 17 goes 
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because the compulsory education laws say they must. 

Without giving his individual examples his general de- 
scription is worth quoting —a condition we who taught in 
New York City high schools never met or tolerated in the 
early 1900’s. 


“There is admittedly a hard core of boys — perhaps two per cent 
who respond to neither reason, nor warmth, nor decency, however 
abundantly offered. They wander through the school shooting craps 
wherever they please, selling dirty postcards, drawing scenes on lava- 
tory walls that would make a Krafft-Ebing blush. I have heard 
drunkards and drug addicts vilifying teachers. It takes only one boy 
to wreck a lesson by sitting in class and inviting his colleagues: ‘Come 
on to my house, see my gun collection, take one — get the teacher.’ 
4 dozen such boys can carry on a guerrilla war that will demoralize 
an entire student body and faculty.” — Charles G. Spiegler, “A Teach- 
er’s Report on a Tough School,” The New York Times Magazine, 
November 24, 1957, p. 25. 


This presumably is the reality behind the Blackboard 
Jungle. Our teaching becomes a great burden, in which 
teachers nevertheless find joy in being able to lift up, or 
reveal to young people their potentialities for good. In our 
day in New York such cases were highly exceptional. 

In the news section of the same paper is a report on the 
city’s special schools, by a committee which studied the 
problem for a year and a half. New York City takes care 
of the upset pupils in special classes in neighborhood schools 
and more especially and effectively in special schools or- 
ganized for the purpose. School systems, public and private, 
would profit by a study of these schools. 

In the 1900’s special classes were instituted in the neigh- 
borhood schools to take care of the less maladjusted 
children in schools due to language, absence, illness, truancy, 
recent immigration, home difficulties. Experience in Public 
School 147, where I taught, was quite successful with an 
interested teacher and a small class. But such classes which 
still have their uses, are not equal to the greater problems 
today. The Committee reported: 


“It has sometimes been suggested that the needs of these pupils 
might better be met by setting up special classes for them in neighbor- 
hood schools. This has been done in many schools but does not fully 
solve the problem because it does not remove these aggressive and 
potentially dangerous pupils with with the less 
normal pupils.” 


contacts agressive 


But the newer problems are indicated by the Committee: 


“These pupils are aggressive, rebellious, and emotionally disturbed 
They have shown themselves to be unable to function in a normal 
school situation, where to a large extent a permissive atmosphere exists 
The public school lacks the facilities, the program, and the personnel 
to meet the individual and highly specialized needs of this group of 
pupils adequately.” 

The report noted that the entire educational program of 
a school could be jeopardized by these youngsters. 

This description of conditions shows how completely con- 
ditions have changed in the past half century. In the older 
days. the classroom teacher was in most cases equal to all 
the cases that arose. By virtue of personality as well as 
technique, she or he (they were mostly he’s) was master 
of the situation. Today, there is need for greater psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and counseling services, both in the 
central office as well as in the individual school. A large 
share of the population and the professional services must 
be dedicated to the new generation. In this lies one of the 
major problems of universal education devoting so much 
social energy to not-too-promising human talent, without 
providing greater opportunity for self-directed gifted youth. 

— Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
Structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 
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Separates easily into 3 com- 
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SCHOOL LUNCH TRENDS 





irections in School 
Food Facilities 


RUSSELL E. HARDING 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


An analysis of the direction food service provisions have taken in the 
public schools since 1940 is made in this study of the school lunch facilities 
reported in typical elementary schools, described and illustrated in 1939-48 
and 1954-55 issues of the School Board Journal. To highlight further the 
expanded role of the modern school lunchroom that the study reveals, the 
author contrasts recent provisions in food serving functions, multi-purpose 
rooms, teachers’ lunchrooms, storage space, etc., found in today’s schools 
with a study of such facilities found by Dr. Leonard Koos in schools of 1908—17 


vintage. 


The school lunch has become an impor- 
tant part of the educational program dur- 
ing recent years. The fact stands out quite 
clearly when comparing Koos’s findings! 
with the present study of typical elemen- 
tary schools reported in the ScHooL BoARD 
JouRNAL for the periods of 1939-48 and 
1954-55. 

These findings are summarized in 
I on if ovisions 


Table 
for food preparation and 
iny varieties of provisions have 
been developed which seem to fit the sug- 
gestion made by the National Council on 
Schoo!house Construction that functional 
facilities be planned in terms of local 
needs, and for an accepted lunch program 
for these facilities 

The Council’ listed four types of lunch 
facilities. These were: complete prepara- 
tion, service, and dining facilities planned 
for table service; complete preparation 
service, and dining area planned for caf- 
eteria service; kitchenette type of food 
preparation, but dining provided for in 
the classrooms, assembly room, gymna- 
sium, or other area which is used during 
the major portion of the day for other 
purposes; and central food preparation tor 
several school lunch departments in school 
systems with facilities for serving and 
dining in each school. Under basic con- 
siderations the Council states that “School 
lunch departments should be planned so 
as to provide for the natural flow of raw 


servint. M 


1Koos, Leonard, “Space Provisions in Floor Plans 
of Modern Elementary School Buildings,’ The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 20:12-25, September, 1919 

2National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Guide for Planning School Plants, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1953, p. 6 
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and prepared materials with a minimum 
crossing of paths and confusion. The fol- 
lowing processes are involved: receiving 
and storing food, preliminary preparation, 
preparation service, dining, managing. Pro- 
vision must be made for maintaining san- 
itary conditions, and for the comfort and 
convenience of employees.’ 

There was a great variety in the ways 
schools provided facilities. The lunchroom, 
a place to eat the lunch brought from 
home, occurred in 6.4 per cent of the 
schools in Koos’s study. This was evenly 
divided between boys’ and girls’ lunch- 
rooms. The 1939-48 study showed that 
8.9 per cent of the schools had lunchrooms, 
and the 1954-55 study had only one school 
so equipped. The dining room was found 
in 9.5 per cent of Koos’s schools, but did 
not occur in the latter studies. Com- 
pletely equipped cafeterias were found in 
19.4 per cent of the schools in the 1939-48 
study, and in 32.1 per cent of the 1954-55 
study. Cafeteria service was provided in 
38.8 per cent of the 1939-48 schools, and 
in 50 per cent of the 1954—55 schools. 


A Variety of Provisions 


In addition to the complete cafeteria 
facilities, cafeteria service was provided 
in 4.4 per cent of the schools of the 
1939-48 study in connection with multiple- 
purpose rooms, and in 60.7 per cent in the 
1954-55 study. In the 1954—-55 study, a 
greater variety of provisions was found. 
The study indicated that 32.1 per cent 
were served in the complete cafeteria, 7.1 


3National Council on 
Nashville, Tenn., op 


Schoolhouse 
cit., p. 103. 


Construction, 


per cent in an auditorium-café, 10.7 per 
cent in the auditorium-gymnasium-cafeteria 
combination, 3.6 per cent in the lunch- 
room, and 60.7 per cent in the multiple-use 
and physical education combination. Some 
schools indicated two or more provisions 
for serving lunch. Some of these wefe for 
small or adult groups. Kitchens for meet- 
ings were found in 14.9 per cent of the 
schools in the 1939-55 study, and in 50 
per cent of the schools in the 1954-55 
study. 

Three and two-tenths per cent of Koos’s 
study had a teachers’ lunchroom, while 
13.4 per cent were indicated in the 1939-48 
study, and 7.1 per cent in the 1954-55 
study. Provisions were planned for each 
community and varied acccordingly, but 
all had combinations that seemed to meet 
the Council’s recommendations quite well 
Showers and dressing rooms for cafeteria 
workers were lacking in most of the 
schools. Storage and arrangement of facil- 
ities were well planned. Provisions for 
heating and ventilation were zoned and 
were met in a number of different ways 
which were reported as very adequate. 
Cafeteria equipment was often stressed in 
the latter studies as being the most mod- 
ern and complete. Folding tables and chairs 
were standard equipment. Many used the 
kind that could be folded into the walls 
of the cafeteria or cafeteria-combination. 
The ease of maintenance was stressed. 
These provisions would compare well with 
the Council's recommendations. 

Three of the primary schools in the 
1954-55 study were located in the com- 
munities where children could go home 
for lunch. These schools would tend to 
lower the percentage of schools providing 
lunch facilities. However, the trend to- 
ward providing primary schools in areas 
having large numbers of small children is 
part of the picture in the latter study of 
1954-55, and may continue. 


Storage Provisions 

Storage provisions have been increasing 
in every school, not only within the space 
provision such as classroom, gymnasium 
and special purpose rooms, but also in the 
number of rooms designated as storage 
rooms. The Koos study reported 50.8 per 
cent of the schools had storage rooms, 
which increased to 71.6 per cent in 
1939-48, and to 82.1 per cent in 1954-55 


TABLE |. Comparison of Number, 
Percentage, and Kinds of Provisions 
for Food Preparation and Serving as 
Found in Three Studies 


Kinds of Provisions 
for Preparation and 
Serving of Food 


1954-55 


Per Cent 


Cafeteria 

Aud.-Café 
Aud.-Gym.-Café 
Multi-use Gym.-Café 
Teachers’ Lunchroom 
Lunchroom 

Dining Room 
Cafeteria Service 
Complete Café-Service 
Kitchens for Meetings 


to 


— 
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HILLYARD FLOOR CARE 
saves halt the Labor! 


SUPER SHINE-ALL 
LOOSENS THE DIRT FOR QUICK REMOVAL 


This easy-working cleaner actually surrounds the 
soil, pries it loose from the floor, breaks it into 
small particles that float suspended in the solu- 
tion. The hardest and most time-consuming part 
of the job becomes the easiest. 


Because the dirt is removed so completely when 
you pick up the cleaning water—and because 
Super Shine-Al! deposits no soap scum—rinsing 
is not necessary—saving half the labor. 


In normal cleaning, the entire rinse operation can 
be omitted! 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” shows you how to take advantage 
of modern labor-saving treatment techniques and short 
cuts. He’s your own trained floor care specialist, 
“On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll’. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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The big opportunity to save money in floor care 
is NOT in the pennies spent for materials. Rather, 
it’s in the dollars that go for labor. Super Shine- 
All can help you save real money, by cutting clean- 
ing time as much as half. Here is another proof 
of the axiom, Economy in floor maintenance never 
comes from cheap materials. 


NOTE: Use Super Shine-All effectively and safely on ALL 
floors, including resilient, terrazzo, etc. It’s CHEMICALLY 
NEUTRAL—no free acids, no free alkali, no crystal-form- 
ing ingredients, no solvents, no harsh abrasives. U/L 
approved slip-resistant. 


HILLYARD — St. Joseph, Mo. 


0 Please send me full information how to save money in 
floor cleaning. 


C0 Please have the nearby Hillyard Maintaineer make a FREE 
survey and recommend treatments for my floors. 


Name 
Firm or Institution............. 


Address 











Now Heyer offers 
Push-button Dunieating 


-oat little more than the 
price of some 
hand-operated 
machines 









MODEL 76A 


Hoyer beak 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


s2995° 
Plus Tax 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic electric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac- 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important ... 
there’s no effort on the operator’s part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 
ing, and even turns off automatically. The 
Model 76 Mark ITI offers all this, plus new 
engineering improvements ... at a price 
that can’t be matched! 


Send for 
this FREE 
Booklet 
TODAY! 
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The HEYER Corporation 
1842 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Mark Il Conqueror duplicators. 


NAME . ‘ 
COMPANY a 
ADDRESS 
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| 
; Please send FREE 16 pg. booklet on Heyer 
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PERSONAL NEWS 








CALIFORNIA 


Hillas Cole, president of the Hemet school 
board, has been elected president of the 
California School Board Association. He 
served as first vice-president of the California 
Association during the past year. 

Jack Pyle is the new purchasing agent at 
Montebello. 


William G. Howe is the new purchasing 
agent for the board of education, Modesto, 
Calif 
ILLINOIS 


Herbert N. Wicke is the new superintendent 
at Earlville, succeeding L. T. Hanson. 

Dr. Aldan F. O’Hearn is director of pur- 
chases for the Chicago board of education. 


1IOWA 


H. C. Roberts, secretary and business manager 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, board of education 


for the last 39 years, will retire at the end 
of the current fiscal year, June 30, 1958. 
Mr. Roberts, a frequent contributor to the 
ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL, served as president 


of the Association of School Business Officials 
in 1939 


MICHIGAN 


Herman J. Dunseith is the new superintend- 
ent at Monroe. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Superintendent Arthur E. Scruggs, of Biloxi, 
died on October 8, following a heart attack 
NEW JERSEY 


Theos |. Anderson is the new superintendent 
at Teaneck. 


NEW MEXICO 
Dr. 


Norland W. Strawn has been appointed 
superintendent of schools 


for Tucumcari, New 
Mexico. Dr. Strawn was 
formerly head of the 


extension department of 
Pittsburg State College, 
Kansas. He served in 
that capacity for the 
past seven years. In his 
position at Tucumcari, 


he succeeds Dr. Nile L 
Baker. 
OHIO 
Dr. Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati has announced his re- 
tirement to take effect August 1, 1958. Dr. 
Courter will reach the retirement age of 70 
on February 14 
TEXAS 


Dr. L. S. Richardson is the new superintendent 
of schools at Cuero. W. L. Ferguson is the new 
president of the school board 

Frank Monroe is superintendent of the High- 
land Park school dist., Dallas 


Morgan E. Evans succeeds Davis Hill as 
superintendent in Galveston. 
VERMONT 

M. D. Birdsall, of East Northfield, Minn., 


has been appointed purchasing agent at Mid- 
dlebury College, Middlebury. 


WASHINGTON 


Hayes Holman has 
tendent at Auburn. 

Rolland H. Upton, of Auburn, has accepted 
the superintendency at Olympia 


been elected superin 


| 
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*“the rest is wanting” 


BOSTON KS 
**Jack-of-all-trades”’ 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
e no fall-out, no waste 
e@ 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
e@ strong “‘bridge-like design’’ stand 
with steel rack 





BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 

pencil sharpeners”’ 

3 points adjust outside 

heavy-duty double bearings and 

Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

easy-locking stainless steel 

receptacle 

takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 








Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools— Booklet B 


BOSTON 


\CIL SHARPENERS 








C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Butler gymnasium at St. David, Arizona 





Butler swimming pool in Plainview, Texas 


Fewer daollars can provide 


better school facilities...with Butler 


With one of America’s bigger “shopping” respon- 
sibilities on your hands, it makes good sense to 
investigate the Butler Building System as a solu- 
tion to your school building problems. Many 
people find it’s the lowest-cost way to build well. 
The striking facilities pictured above are typi- 
cal of what you can get from your Butler Builder. 
They are spacious, without interior columns or 
overhead trusswork. They are easy to heat and 
ventilate, are fire-safe. Their appearance and 
comfort appeal to students, teachers, and parents 
alike. Yet they are different from ordinary build- 
ings in that each is designed around a Butler 
pre-engineered steel frame and metal roof. 


701 pagywe 


The metal components are mass-produced with 
such precision that construction of the basic 
building is merely a fast assembly job. The build- 
ings are finished weeks to months faster than 
comparable traditional construction—with sub- 
stantial savings in labor. Because the steel skele- 
ton supports the building weight, low-cost curtain 
wall construction can be used inside and out. 
Your community, too, can have better school facilities 
for fewer dollars through Butler building economies. 
Call your Butler Builder for details. His name is under 
“Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings’ in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Ask him for our informative, 12- 


page booklet on solutions to school building problems. 
Or, if you wish, write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings ¢ Oil Equipment ¢ Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cl 








quip © Outd Advertising Equipment ¢ Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. © Chicago, III. © Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Administrative Facilities in School Buildings 
By James L. Taylor. Paper, 52 pp., 45 cents 


Bulletin No. 6, 1957. U. S. Office of 


Education, 
Washington 25, D. C 





This study of administrative facilities, one of a 
Salaries of Superintendents and Their Assistants series on functional planning, emphasizes the im- 
in 444 Urban School Districts Over 30,000 portance of studying and analyzing administrative 
Population functions of the school and planning the facilities 
4 P 4 a to meet plant and future needs. Characteristics of 
Paper, 63 pp., $2. Bulletin No 6, September, 1957 various elements of administrative facilities are de- 
Research Division, National Education Association, scribed and floor plan layouts are presented. The 
Washington 5, D. ¢ ee: material represents the important types and various 
he study shows that the median salary in 1956-57 sizes of schools from all parts of the country, and 
in Group One cities above 500,000 was $22,000, and supplies (1) general information on the school services 
in 1957-38, $23,000; in Group and administrative activities; (2) general character 
istics of the school buildings; (3) detailed data on 
the administrative facilities; and (4) principals’ re- 
actions and recommendations 


I'wo embracing cities 
between 100,000 and 500,000, the median salary was 
$16,000 in 1956-57, and $16,075 in 1957-58; in 323 
ties between 30,000 and 100,000 population, the 
tlary in 1956-57 was $12,092, and in 1957-58, 
$13,048 : School District Reorganization in Adams, Chester, 
In the ten years between 1946 and 1956 the median P tay 

alaries arose “considerably, but at a slower rate than and Clarksville-Vernon Districts, 

the median for classroom teachers and principals. The Clinton County, Ohio 

salaries of superintendents in the 18 largest cities, By W. R. Flesher, Ralph D. Purdy, 
with salary increases, ran behind those of principals Paper, 131 pp. Bureau of 
and teachers 


and others 
Educational Research and 
Service, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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Hitjain W. Dodd Elementary School, Allentown, Pa., one 


of thé first schools in the East with a specially-designed 
Cerebral Palsy unit 


WOLF & HAHN, ARCHITECTS ALLENTOWN, PA. 


NATURAL SLATE CHALHKBOARDS 
. . because young eyes deserve the best! 


The Hiram Dodd School is truly a step forward in education for the 
handicapped. Besides regular classroom space, it contains a 
complete, specially-equipped wing for its group of Cerebral Palsy 
students. And as forward-looking as the thinking behind this 
new school is the choice of natural slate chalkboards for every 
classroom, because of all chalkboards, slate communicates best. 
Only white chalk on slate produces the desired high contrast 
necessary to permit young eyes to see and grasp the written message 
instantly. Easy to clean... virtually indestructible . . . slate has 
the lowest annual cost of any other chalkboard. For timeless 
beauty, durability, readability, specify slate quarried in Pennsyl- 
vania. Inquiries welcomed on specific properties of slate. 


Treads and Rivers 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


PEN ARGYL , PENNSYLVANIA 


natural slate... . 500 million years In the making | 


Report of a survey of three school systems in 
Clinton County, Ohio, conducted in May and June 
1957. The report points out that each of the district 
is too small to provide an adequate program of ed 
cation; it is recommended that the districts b 
combined into one administrative unit, under a singl 
board of education. It is suggested that thre high 
schools be established, that the Adams building b 
retained as a school center for grades one to eight 
and that similar centers be provided in the Kingma 
and Clarksville buildings. It was suggested that th 
new school district employ a full-time local executive 
head, and that he be provided with suitable secretarial 
help. The local board, under the leadership of the 
executive head, should develop a statement of written 
policy to give consistency to its action 


Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers 

Paper, 27 pp., 80 cents. Bulletin No. 3, October 
1957. Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C 

This revealing report on teacher shortage, calls 
attention to the expanding number of children to be 
taught and the growing competition of other occu 
pations which have acted as a challenge in the present 
problem. Since 1947 the increase in the elementary 
grades enrollment has been 5,702,889, or 32.4 per 
cent. It is shown that the schools have fallen behind 
in their efforts to match the increase in enrollment 
with a comparable increase in teaching 


Is “Math” in the Stars for You? 

Paper, 6 pp., 5 cents. Superintendent 
Government Printing Office, Washington 2 

This brief booklet tells the story of 
girl who looks at mathematics in the | 
calls attention to the wide selection of job 
the girl who is qualified in mathematics 
clude the computing, scientific, the research 
tistical, the actuarial, and the accounting fields 


Basic Physics 

By Alexander Efron. 2 vols. in one. Cloth 

, $7.60. John F. Rider Publishing Co., N 

oe | 

This book carries the high school student forwer 
from an understanding of the fundamental facts 
matter and its properties, to a thorough discussion « 
the newest findings in the theory and practical u 
of nuclear energy. The field of physics is vered 
twice by a clever emphasis in the first volume on 
“what and how,’ and a distinctly deeper exp] 
of the “‘why’’ in the second volume. The pr 
particularly in the later work are searching but 
tical and require considerable use of mathematic 


School Construction Needs in Milwaukee 

Prepared under the direction of Fred A. Wegner 
of the Construction Division. Paper, pp. Board 
of School Directors’ Milwaukee, Wis 

This brochure has been prepared as a tribute to the 
aims and needs of those closely allied with the school 
construction field throughout the country. It includes 
plans and statistical data relating to a variety of 
school construction projects, including elementary and 
high school buildings 


Fiscal Readiness for the Stress of Change 

By Paul R. Mort. Cloth, 97 pp., $1. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa 

In this Horace Mann Lecture for 1957, the author 
argues that state constitutions and local laws should 
include provisions for prompt changes in the methods 
of securing ample funds for schools. The theme is 
a criticism of the fact that a community which is 
able to provide quickly in times of change liberal 
funds for education is hampered by limitations of 
one sort or another 


Fringe Benefits in Education and Industry 

Bulletin of the New York State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Albany 10, N. Y 

A comparison of industrial and school practices in 
granting such fringe benefits as time off with pay 
pensions, sabbatical leaves, maternity leaves, etc. The 
study shows that in New York State teachers 
very well, especially in the small rural districts 


lare 


Special Education Personnel in State Departments 
of Education 

Prepared by Romaine P. Mackie. Paper, 49 pp 
30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

This publication is intended to be helpful in the 
development and improvement of standards for state 
leaders in the education of exceptional children. It 
will feel the need for a basis of selection of specialized 
people qualified to give leadership in the field of 
specialized education. The report lists needed 
petencies as (1) personal characteristics, (2 
to be performed, (3) and competencies 
State specialists 


com 
) Tunctions 
needed by 
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. EZ-A-WAY 
_ BLEACHERS . 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT NEENAH, 
WISCONSIN PROVIDES BETTER “SIGHT” 
LINE FOR BALCONY SPECTATORS 


° ‘ . ° . See these wall-attached-delayed action Berlin 
Here in this new high school gymnasium Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers that provide definite. cisle 
EZ-A-WAY wall-attached-delayed action brings dimension in front of bleachers. 


these advantages into play. 


... permits definite aisle dimension in front 
of bleachers 
. . . provides better ‘‘sight’’ line for spec- 
tators in front row because of the further 
extension in the open position of the 
bleachers than is possible in normal wall- 
attached bleachers. 
. . . Where head room is a factor, the 
bleacher extends the top row further than 
normal to permit for roof graduation .. . 
for better spectator comfort. a 
More proof that Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers are Front row spectators can see action on floor better 
in “a class by themselves’’. To wall-attached- rage a tad eee eee 
delayed action there are other features that 
make Berlin EZ-A-WAY the most outstanding 
mechanical folding bleacher offered schools to- 
day. Such features as scissor-cross bracing . . . 
true ‘floating’ action (developed by us and 


never copied) . . . positive floor lock, just to 
mention three of them. 





Write or contact us today for specific or detailed information 
about Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers for your school 





“Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers give us maximum seat- 
ing capacity . . . maximum safety . . . and the best 
viewing for balcony spectators you ever sow in a 
gymnasium", says Earl C. Brien, superintendent of 
building and grounds, Neenah, Wis. public schools. 





BERLIN bd WISCONSIN 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Educational Challenges 
of the Space Age 


ELAINE EXTON 


Russia’s success in launching the first 
earth satellites and the advances in mil- 
itary rocketry this accomplishment signifies 
has alerted the American people to the 
need for assuring our nation’s scientific 
supremacy in order to maintain national 
security and our position of leadership in 
the world. Russia’s success has dramat- 
ically emphasized, furthermore, that educa- 
tion in the future must be of national con- 
cern if we are to accomplish these aims. 


Presidential Proposals 


In his two November addresses Pres- 
ident Eisenhower described America’s fail- 
ure “to give high enough priority to 
scientific education and to the place of 
science in our national life (as) one of our 
greatest, and most glaring, deficiencies.” 

Stressing that “it takes time ... for a 
student to become a scientist,” he men- 
tioned that “the Soviet Union now has — 
in the combined category of scientists and 
engineers —-a greater number than the 
United States . . . and is producing grad- 
uates in these fields at a much faster rate.” 
Reporting that “recent studies of the edu- 
cational standards of the Soviet Union 
show that this gain in quantity can no 
longer be considered offset by lack of qual- 
ity,” he termed this trend “disturbing,” 
adding that “indeed, according to my sci- 
entific advisers; this is for the American 
people the most critical problem of all.” 

Calling the task of developing thousands 
more scientists in the ten years ahead than 
we’ are presently planning to have a co- 
operative one in which the “Federal, state 
and local governments, and our entire 
citizenry must all do their share,” he sug- 
gested that “we should, among other things, 
have a system of nationwide testing of 
high school students; a system of incen- 
tives for high-aptitude students to pursue 
scientific or professional studies; a pro- 
gram to stimulate good-quality teaching of 
mathematics and science; provisions of 
more laboratory facilities; and measures, 
including fellowships, to increase the out- 
put of qualified teachers.” 


Legislative Plans 


Some Washington observers predict the 
above recommendations may constitute the 
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nucleus of the educational proposals the 
administration will submit to the second 
session of the 85th Congress in response 
to the challenge of Russia’s technological 
achievements and say they may even su- 
percede the federal-aid-for-school-construc- 
tion plans the administration has _pre- 
sented at previous sessions regularly over 
the past decade. 

At this writing a tug-of-war seems to be 
in progress between three administration 
factions: (1) the economy bloc which is 
opposing federal funds for education as 
usual in order to achieve a_ balanced 
budget; (2) the advocates of an educa- 
tion ‘‘crash program” closely tied to mil- 
itary needs and emphasizing federal sub- 
sidies to increase the production of 
scientists, engineers, and mathematicians; 
and (3) the exponents of a long-range, 
over-all program of general aid to educa- 
tion including funds for school buildings 
and/or instruction. 

These divergent views— sure to pro- 
duce some lively debates in Congress — 
make it impossible to foretell accurately 
the size and content of the administration 
program that will finally reach the Hill, 
and the President's latest illness adds a 
further note of uncertainty concerning the 
reception the administration policies will 
receive from a democratically-controlled 
Congress. 

Some administration stalwarts have al- 
ready made their positions clear. Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon, for example, 
has stated that “in recognizing the neces- 
sity for training more scientists and en- 
gineers, we must not overlook the neces- 
sity to maintain a balanced educational 
program which is so essential for the sur- 
vival of a free society.” 

Cautioning against making the mistake 
of simply “aping’”’ Soviet Russia’s educa- 
tion methods and emphasis on scientific 
materialism, he has made plain that “edu- 
cation in the United States must recognize 
that there are other areas — of the human 
spirit and the arts — which are as impor- 
tant as the development of our scientific 
and technical capability.” 

House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. (R., Mass.) on the other hand 
has said that when Congress reconvenes 


he will introduce a bill whose plan to en- 
courage more of the nation’s youth to 
study science embodies a principle similar 
to that of the U. S. Military Academies 
According to Congressman Martin this 
program would operate as follows: ‘The 
Federal Government would pay for the 
education each year of the top five stu- 
dents in each Congressional District who 
show talent in this field. These students 
could be selected by competitive examina- 
tions held at the high school and junior 
college levels. Appointments would be non- 
partisan, and the selections, based on the 
merit tests, would be made by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The students would 
be assigned to accredited scientific uni- 
versities and research institutions.” 


Educational Reappraisal Urged 

Speaking at Oklahoma City during 
American Education Week, President 
Eisenhower turned to the nation’s school 
boards for leadership in providing the kind 
of education needed in an age of “Sput- 
niks” and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

“No matter how good your school is, 
and we have many excellent ones,” he 
said, “I wish that every school board and 
every PTA would this week and this year 
make one single project their special order 
of business. This is to scrutinize your 
school’s curriculum and standards. Then 
decide for yourselves whether they meet 
the stern demands of the era we are en- 
tering.” 

Support for a re-evaluation of American 
education in this new age of space has 
been gaining ground in many quarters. 
Educational leaders for the most part wel- 
comed the President’s suggestion. Some 
sought to broaden its application to include 
a reappraisal of both public and private 
education at all levels from kindergarten 
through graduate schools of higher learn- 
ing and beyond. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick viewed recent events 
as a challenge to “every American to re- 
examine the extent to which we as a people 
support our democratic system of educa- 
tion (and an incitement) to take new in- 
terest in meeting the needs of our schools, 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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FOR PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA. 


STEEL GRANOSTANDS 


aS 





PITTSBURGH + DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and CADIZ, SPAIN 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25) . 3429 Neville Island | DES MOINES 8) . . 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) 1796 Military Park Bidg. | DALLAS (1) . 1228 Praetorian Bldg 
CHICAGO (3) 619 First National Bank Bldg. | SEATTLE (1) Suite 519, 500 Wall St 
EL MONTE, CAL... ... . P.O. Box 2012 | SANTA CLARA, CAL., 618 Alviso Rood 
DENVER (2) 323 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


STRENGTH 
SAFETY 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY / 


STEEL DECK 
GRANDSTANDS 
BY PITTSBURGH 

-DES MOINES 


Seating 3300 spectators in comfort and safety, for 
Princess Anne County High School (Norfolk, Va. 
metropolitan district), this sturdy, permanent Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines grandstand displays the adapta- 
bility of PDM unitized steel construction to individual 
school requirements. The weathertight deck is en- 
closed underneath for protected dressing, storage and 
utility areas. The all-steel press box has a photog- 
raphers’ gallery for unimpeded sports coverage. ¢ Send 
for our Grandstand Catalog, illustrating the design 
freedom possible with unitized steel PDM stands of 
every size—free on request. 








WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
2 Superi r Design, (Concluded from page 58) 


Construction and colleges, and universities as they serve the 
PERFORMANCE purposes of our society: freedom, peace, 
and the fullest development of the in- 

dividual.” 

Speaking at ceremonies marking the lay- 
far greater ing of the cornerstone for aga 
strength and Education Association's new center in 

Washington last November 17, NEA Pres- 
ident Lyman Ginger proposed that educa- 
tional stocktakings also “evaluate carefully 
just what we need to do through press, 
radio, educational organizations, and with 
every possible means to move forward as 
quickly as possible to have the kind of 
education we need for the future.” 
Military figures like Lieut. General 
PLAYGROUND James H. Doolittle, chairman of the Na- 


tional Advisory Committee for Aeronaut- 

AND SWIMMING ics, and Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, 
Chief of the Naval Reactors Branch of the 

POOL EQUIPMENT U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, joined 
The Glew chitin at eeeeiiens in the clamor for educational reforms, the 
buyers for nearly half a century. latter contending that “merely spending a 


lot of money on scientists, scientific re- 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE search, and new military projects will not 











' - = : power of the future can only come out of 
a thoroughly reorganized educational sys- 
AMERICAN tem with totally different aims and con- 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE co. siderably higher scholastic standards.” 
ANDERSON, INDIANA. U.S.A Among the national personalities voicing 
concern was former President Herbert 
Hoover who deplored what he called the 
“fundamental weakness” of high school 
systems that allow students to choose 
their own courses of study with the result 








HUSSEY “ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 


at 
Gage Park 
High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


240 Seat, 4 Tier 
Installation 


Extra seating or extra 
floor space as needed 
Easy to open — easy to 
close. Note exclusive, 
Hussey ‘closed deck.” 


VALUE vs PRICE 


Seating is a long range purchase — you've got to live with it. So, when you 
buy seating, buy Value not Price. The lowest bid can be the most expensive. 


Hussey Seating is engineered by seating specialists. It is designed and built 
for safety and to meet your seating requirements. Whether it’s the new, ex- 
clusive “closed deck” Roll-Out Gym Seats that contribute to the reduction 
in Public Liability Insurance Rates, or Portable 

Bleachers, HUSSEY Seating gives you the most 

for your money. 


Write for Model 6 Portable Stee! Bleacher (patented) 
available for immediate delivery in 6-10-15 

FREE tier 12 ft. sections. The same stand can be 
used both indoors and out. Easy and quick to 

Catalog put up and take down. More than a million 


@ seats in use. 
and Prices 
ai 
IRON WORKERS W/ SINCE 1835 








HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 5817 R.R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 


Also Mfrs. of Piers, Floats, Diving Boards, etc. 











be enough. In final analysis trained man. 


’ 


that too many pupils have been allowed 
to elect “soft” courses. 

“Our higher institutions of learning have 
the capacity to train the recruits we need,” 
he stated, ‘the harsh fact is that the high 
schools are not preparing youngsters for 
the entrance requirements which must be 
maintained by our institutions training 
scientists and engineers.” 


Education in Russia 

Release of a 226-page U. S. Office of 
Education study on Education tm the 
USSR (obtainable at $1.25 a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.) further intensified debate on 
how American education might best re- 
spond to space age challenges. 

This publication makes it evident that 
the Soviet Government is giving increased 
emphasis and support to education at all 
levels as an instrument to serve the polit- 
ical, military, and economic goals of the 
Soviet State at home and abroad. 

“We would be foolish, therefore,’ Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom told a Conference on 
Engineering and Scientific Education meet- 
ing in Chicago, “to ignore any threat to 
our freedom posed by the ominous fact 
that Russians seem to be putting more 
emphasis on their education, for their 
purposes, than Americans are putting on 
our education for our purposes (especially 
since) America is a leader in the struggle 
all around the world between tyranny on 
one side and freedom on the other.” 

Noting that the new Office of Education 
study “may permit Americans to better 
consider certain implications which Rus- 
sian education poses to education in the 
United States,” he cited these findings: 


In the past 15 years Russia has reduced 
the average number of pupils per teacher in 
elementary and secondary education from 27 
to 17. In this country, American schools 
still average more than 27 pupils per teacher 
— and they are handicapped by a shortage 
of about 135,000 formally qualified teachers 
this year. 

Russian children tend to get more hours 
of instruction in their 10-year elementary 
and secondary system than our children re- 
ceive in 12 years. 

All Russian students, under the com- 
pulsory Russian curriculum, are introduced 
to biology in grade 4, foreign languages in 
grade 5, physics and algebra and geometry 
in grade 6, chemistry in grade 7, and 
astronomy and calculus in grade 10. 

Enrollments in the Russian secondary 
school system have increased from 130,000 
in 1928 to 514 million last year. 


While the proposals for adapting Amer- 
ican education to meet the new challenges 
of our times are many and varied, there 
appeared general agreement that in de- 
veloping new educational programs which 
will help the American people to survive, 
to remain free, and to achieve happiness 
in a new kind of world in which science 
plays an increasing role, any changes 
adopted must be in keeping with our na- 
tion’s traditions and moral values, and 
accomplished by methods which scrupu- 
lously protect the basic principles of Amer- 
ican education. 
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They may differ on educational methods 


but they all agree on one thing— aN 






























































FOR SAFETY’S SAKE . . . ALL THEIR SCHOOL BUSSES 


MUST HAVE BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


This school board is about to vote 
an appropriation for new school 
busses. And theyre going to insist 


that all bids include air brakes. 


Why? Because they’ve done 
some investigating and found out 
that all commercial transit busses 
are equipped with azr brakes. 
Commercial bus operators tell 
them that ar brakes provide the 
safest, surest, most dependable 
power to stop under all operating 
conditions. 


If commercial bus operators 


Beadiéxfffestinghouse So 





can’t afford to take chances with 
passenger safety, can school boards 
do less? 


This school board thinks not. 
Its members feel that school chil- 
dren constitute the most precious 
cargo in the world—and that the 
full safety needed for their school 
busses can be achieved only with 
the help of air brakes. 

Get the complete air brake story. 
It’s told in our booklet, “Their 
Safety Is In Your Hands’. Write 
us for your copy today. 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





HOW YOUR SCHOOL BUSSES 
CAN BE EQUIPPED 
WITH AIR BRAKES 


On many models of school busses, 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
are factory-installed. On all other 
models they can be installed at 
time of delivery, or later, by your 
dealer and his authorized Bendix- 


Westinghouse distributor. 








General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 6) 
ings, “The general public knows a great deal 
more about school board work,” according to 
Mrs. Frank Dyer, board president. 

The station, co-owned by the board and 
the University of Houston, is paid $130 an 
hour for broadcasting the meetings. Students 
studying television at the university operate 
the equipment. 


SCHOOL POLICY 


PRANG TEXTILE | AND ADMINISTRATION 
DECORATION- BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
A RECOGNIZED An eight-point program of improving school 


and community relations has been inaugrated 


CREATIVE ART in the Upshur County, W. Va., school by 
the county board of education and superin- 


tendent Darius Craven. 

For many years, there was evident a great 
deal of unrest concerning education among 
board members, the school personnel, and 
taxpayers and friction had been constant. 
When the newly elected board of education 
assumed office late in 1956, conferences with 
the newly elected superintendent convinced all 
that strengthening the instructional program 
would involve a better public relations pro 
gram 

The superintendent, therefore, was given the 
task of welding together a more understanding 
public and a better satisfied staff to improve 
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relations have been: 
the board members informed as to school 
izations ; ‘ . 
. Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
8. The setting apart of a portion of each 2 - 
. tay. F design and color. Very economical. 


the educational program of the district. 
Among the new approaches initiated since BEST BUY IN 
July 1 to improve school and community 
1. A close relationship with the press and 
radio; 
2. A feeling of “we” developed among the | for 
staff by enlisting their aid in the school 
program , | 
3. The establishment of a better teacher- | 
pupil relationship; 
4. The establishment of a means for keeping 
activities, problems, and plans; 
5. The preparation of data about the schools 
to be used for ready reference, and the es- | BULLDOG—most famous name 
| tablishment of a speakers’ bureau to provide in cotton bunting flags—U. S., State 
programs to civic clubs and other organ- and School flags for outdoors. 
6. The establishment of contacts with indi- 
viduals and groups and use of a language thread. 
which can be understood by laymen; STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
7. The setting up of several citizens’ com- | sign now available in new Detco 
mittees to advance the cause of the schools; Process. Accurate and authentic in 
board meeting to discuss some aspect of the 
instructional program. Under the plan, each GLORY-GLOSS—WU. S., School 
ea a a an teacher or staff member will make a short and State Flags for indoors and 
presentation, followed by questions and dis- parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 
cussions by board members. : 


challenging and useful as textile 





decoration. Here is a contemporary craft economical. 
init stint testitine: aiseitiis aantiaadnnn COMMUNITY CONFERENCES e 
ill types of fabrics for all ages ON EDUCATION Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
Drains Westtie Célavs ave eansatebad fos The Shoreline school district, Seattle Wash., U. S. Flag"’—The Freedom Founda- 
ievaleibhis ‘euitias alt edits th has completed plans for another successful | tion Award winning 16 mm color 
sage community conference on education. The con- sound film... the ideal way to tell 
stenciling, free brush, hand blocking ference, sponsored by the local citizens’ ad- the story of our Flag. 
spray painting and screen printing visory committee, is intended to contribute 
Moth Prong Textile Colors end the new to better understanding of the purposes of ; e : ; 
dame-4oees Crees) Rian Cileee ens tenilll education in the community. Community For complete information cal your 
ba leaders throughout the district attend the ses- local Dettra Dealer or write direct 
avatlelte at your favorite source of supply sions, which are broken down to permit the to—Dept. AJ 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH PRANG TODAY! broadest form of personal participation. Supt. 












Ray W. Howard reports that the district has 
profited greatly by this expression of popular 
interest in the schools. 


LAY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY The National Citizens Commission estimated | 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK a short time ago that there were in operation 


Write for new descriptive circulars and 


dea sheets. Dept. AJ-68 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. | 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA’ 
r to the Nation for more than 50 years — 
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over 11,000 lay advisory committees to boards 
of education. The rapid growth of these com- 
mittees in less than a ten-year period indi- 
cates that many school districts regard them 
as a most effective technique to obtain and 
improve good school-community relations. 

The trends reveal that the modern lay ad- 
visory committee: 

@ In type is either (1) permanent and con- 
tinuing, or (2) short-term —formed for a 
specific purpose and then disbanded. 

@ In purpose can be devoted to any school 
subject. Most popular is the general “curricu- 
lum” committee and the “school-building” 
committee. 

@ In membership is ideally composed of 
more than two-dozen members — outstanding 
representatives from many community groups. 

The most successful committees are organ- 
ized for a defined, constructive, and needed 
purpose; represent varying interests in a dis- 
trict; results in improved communication be- 
tween schools and community; and should 
have good leadership and a set of guiding 
principles 

Examples of recent successful advisory com- 
mittees: 

@ A seven-member textbook committee in 
Bremerton, Wash. Duties of the committee: 
(1) act as a reviewing committee of text- 
books which have gone through the teachers’ 
screening process and to make selections for 
acceptance; (2) develop an acquaintance with 
textbooks needs as related to replacement 
periods of the books now in use 

@ Two committees in Fairfield, Iowa — one 
to study high school curriculum; another to 
study teachers’ salaries. 

@A_ citizens’ “curriculum workshop” in 
Pocatello, Idaho, studying curriculum with a 
special subcommittee studying the possibilities 
for expanding the gifted-child program. 

@A general study of the “entire school 
system” by a 26-member Freeport, IIL, 
committee 

@iIn Andalusia, Ala., a 14-member com- 
mittee on four areas of the district’s schools: 
curriculum; financing; buildings, grounds, and 
safety; athletics and extracurricular activities. 


HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


The problem of dropouts in grades seven 
through twelve has been attacked in the high 
schools of La Crosse, Wis. Under the direction 
of Supt. Arthur Jordan, a continuous study 
of the experience in grades seven to twelve 
has been made by Miss Josephine Hintgen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. The pur- 
pose of the study has not been so much to 
learn the numbers who have left the schools, 
but rather to develop a vigorous plan of 
activities which would have prevented the 
dropouts, and second get the boys and girls 
who have gone into local occupations to re- 
turn to school either for full-time day at- 
tendance, or for evening classes. 

The study which began in 1954 and which 
is being continued through 1957, has been 
particularly helpful in recognizing the boys 
and girls who are likely to leave school, and 
to provide instructional materials to meet 
their needs and interests. A considerable num- 
ber of changes in the educational program 
has been set up and the teachers have been 
alerted to give every pupil an opportunity 
to make the most of his or her mental ability, 
attitudes, and interests. 

The study showed that out of an enrollment 
of 2930 pupils in grades seven through twelve, 
133 pupils, or 4.5 per cent, were dropouts 
during the school year 1956-57. Twenty-five 
of the dropouts, or 1.7 per cent, were en- 
rolled in grades eight and nine, while 108, 
or 7 per cent were in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve. 

The study also showed that the percentage 
of dropouts in 1956-57 was 1.2 per cent higher 
than the lowest in 1953-54. The school grades 
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Enjoy custom-built advantages 
at production prices... 


with Mele ff 
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BE Z CLASSROOM 
22" ~\ WARDROBES 
PATENTED 

Fill your exact wardrobe require- 
ments with R-W 785 In-a-Wall 
wardrobes... the modern, flexible 
unit system that makes it possible 
to achieve custom wardrobe installa- 
tions at production prices. R-W 785 
In-a-Wall Wardrobes combine flex- 
ible adaptability with the latest in 
modern styling, dependable opera- 
tion and efficient performance. Each 
five foot unit will accommodate 20 
pupils... wardrobes may be equip- 
ped with cork bulletin boards, chalk 
boards and chalk troughs if desired. 
Dollar for dollar...feature for 
feature... you can't beat the value 
of R-W In-a-Wall Classroom 
Wardrobes. Installation supervised 
and guaranteed. 





perated doors 














ventilation 
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adjustment— 
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installed 


able in wood or steel 


WRITE TODAY for complete information...request Bulletin No. F-180. 


School Equipment Division 





510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
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CHALKBOARD CHARLIE asks: 








IS YOUR 
CHALKBOARD 


‘VY A Problem 
Child? ... or 





is a problem child--- 
CONSULT CHALKBOARD CHARLIE 





et your chalkboard 
In 






, e& i, 


Who Is Chalkboard Charlie? 


Chalkboard Charlie is experience emeritus 
of the chalkboard field. He is a Weber Costello 
personality symbolizing chalkboard experience. 
He speaks with the sum total knowledge acquired 
in generations of Weber Costello research in 
chalkboards, chalks and erasers. 


Dr. Charlie can be of genuine help to you. Just 
complete the coupon below. It will bring you 
helpful information and Charlie's Check List of 
chalkboard problems. 

MAIL TODAY. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART, OF COURSE! 

















: CHALKBOARD CHARLIE: : 
: WEBER COSTELLO CO., : 
: CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. : 
° Yes, | would like your helpful information PLUS § 
. your Chalkboard Problem Check List. ° 
© AME : 
¢ STREET___ sessions ° 
i , STATE e 
OE EE EE CLE CLE A 
SOSSSSHSSSSSSHSEHSSHSSSESSHSESEFTESSSSSSSSSESHESSSSSSEHESESESEOESESS 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboards, Chalk, Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 








of pupils at withdrawal for the most part 
were failures, very poor, or fair; over half 
of the intelligence ratings were low-average 


| or below; a decided lack of interest for study, 


and poor attendance. 
Students who withdraw are informed that 


they may complete high school by return to 


full-time school or attendance at evening 


| school. About 25 per cent of the dropouts 
| return to high school or night school to ob- 


tain a diploma. 


SCHOOL STAFF 


TEACHERS’ SALARY TRENDS AND 
THE COST OF LIVING 


According to a recent report of the National 
Education Association’s Research Division, 
the minimums and maximums of classroom 
teachers’ salary schedules for 414 urban school 
districts have risen about six or seven per 
cent for 1957-58 over last year. 

The report, however, also quotes the Con- 
sumer Price Index to the effect that prices 
have risen 5.7 per cent since August of 1955 
and 3.6 per cent since August, 1956 

It summarizes that the 1957-58 schedules’ 
increases for city teachers are “a jump ahead 
of the rising cost of living.” 

Three other trends are also noted: 

1. The superior salary position once enjoyed 
by teachers in great metropolitan centers is 





| diminishing. This year the maximum salary 


schedule median for master’s degree holders 
was only 7 per cent higher in cities with 
over a half-million population than in cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 in population. Five years 
ago it was 14 per cent higher. 

2. Experience continued to have less effect 


on salaries. In the cities over a half million 
| in population, the median maximum for 


master’s degree holders is only 66 per cent 
higher than the median minimum for bach- 


| elor’s degree holders. Five years ago it was 





81 per cent higher. 

3. Growing numbers of city school~systems 
are now paying higher salaries to teachers 
who have gone beyond the master’s degree 
in preparation. 


EXTRACURRICULAR PAY SCHEDULE 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has revised its schedules and provisions 
for extracurricular services, to become effec- 
tive in 1958. 

For services in football the compensation 
ranges from $250 to $500; for basketball, $250 
to $450; for track, $250 to $350; for baseball, 
$150 to $200; for swimming $250; for golf, 
$150; for tennis, $150; for wrestling, $250; 
for athletic manager, $150 to $200; for intra- 
mural coaches, $240; for music director, $150; 


(Continued on page 66) 





“| think he has a problem teacher.” 
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EVERYTHING 





You can be sure of completely integrated school 
library services and a functional arrangement of 
furnishings when you plan with Library Bureau. 
Only we make everything for your school library 
needs — from the smallest item of supply to the 
latest in equipment and furniture. 

Every phase of your operations will get careful 
consideration, for our capacity to serve you has 


TRADEMARK 


been built over 81 years of successful relations in 
the library field. 

No less important is the wealth of experience 
We pass on to you in consultations with our trained 
specialists located throughout the country. 
Whether you are planning, remodeling or simply 
rearranging your library, or if you just want to dis- 
cuss your present facilities, we welcome your call. 


Remington. Frand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1151, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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SCHOOL SCENE a AVERAGE (MEDIAN) SALARY for BEGINNING SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 64) “on 


School Year 1956-57 
Preliminary Report 









for director of plays, operettas, and entertain- 


— N. Dak tenn 
ment, $150; tor stage crew manager, $100; F 
for manager of student ushers, $100; for ( 
other activities, inciuding bookstore manag-r, - 5 Dax Pig 
librarian, and guidance counselor, $240. ~—e. | ye cayabeng 

Under the rules, no teacher assigned to two Pa, a 3 eS 
or more types of services may receive more $4,099° ¢ "7 — es —— 
than $750 additional compensation under the . ) "Lakes 
schedule, except that the person assigned to — a Gres s,700 
summer baseball may receive $850 . J 


4 maximum of ten class periods in senior 
high schools and eight periods in junior high 





schools may be assigned for extracurricu cr | |= as ame 
and cocurricular activities | a | mass | ALA. \ GA _ 
Southwest ——— Lower South 
PAY OF HOME INSTRUCTORS $3,400 7% | $2,900 
The board of education of Cincinnati, Oh‘o, \ 


has passed a resolution providing that home ia 
instructors shall be paid at the rate of the 
third step in the Class III teachers’ schedule, 
a ten-month work year, 117 hours per month U.S. Average - $3,600 
Formerly, home instructors were paid on an 
hourly basis. The change to the annual bas’s 


FLA 

















— 
means that the school district will receive 
$11,000 per year from the state school funds. familiarize individuals with work details and 1. Teachers and all other employees of the 
to create a better basis for administrative board of education shall have complete free 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVE PROGRAM selections when vacancies occur or new posi- dom in selecting the professional organizations 


The board of education of Dist. 15 tions become available. Participation in the which they may wish to join, without co- 
Edmonds, Wash., which has been faced with program is entirely voluntary and must be ercion of any kind from any administrative 


‘ . a pa . eae ¢ re Vv >» bhoarc > “trainee” av hice ) *r schoo 2 ovyee. 
a rapid expansion of school building facilities, approved by the board. The trainee” maj officer or other chool employee 
has been desirous of conducting promotions work on released time, or on his own time 2. Whatever courtesies are extended to any 
a 4 aoe . after sc ; ac ranizati i » schools shall be 
of personnel from within whenever possible after school hours. teacher organization in the school ill b 
To facilitate the board has established a fully and unreservedly extended to all teacher 
« « « Ste - « . . 
«ae : s ” . orga Ze Oo ° 
‘junior executive’ program through which PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS —~ “ve 6 ace) aetna Ginieeuve by 
sas : ve . : > . ; : . Be > use of any ercion oO ressure b 
each administrative position is geared to a The San Francisco board of education is Bi in i I . yr bea sdhiaied fala oat 
“ ‘ ” . : ¢ s . ¢ any ) “1pé 0 “ 4 SUré fe < C 
selected “trainee” working without added com- enforcing a rule under which complete free- sa . o Gee pa i iiadees one 
. . . ° . . oO ( = sc ~ ee ence é 
pensation to acquaint himself or herself with dom is granted to teachers concerning mem- . . » : 


ies i on i : aare: ’ sache joi ‘frain fro oining any 
the duties involved bership in professional organizations. The rule “ acher to join or refrain from j : 


The dual purpose of the program is to reads as follows (Concluded on page 68) 


MAYLINE 


IN MAYLINE 
SCHOOL EXTRA YEARS 

FURNITURE of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 

YOU ... at low initial cost 


RECEIVE 























€ 7702 ART TABLE * 
Quality in material, workmanship, finish — a price 
uw your budget can afford — delivery as required. Oak 2z 
Z base is finished natural or golden oak. > TODD BURNERS 
7 < 
: C7703B drawers yong | og at meat Saas: r 
< shelves separate drawers. nit holds six drawing Z 
= boards 21” x 26” x34”. Prices sent on request. m GAS OR OIL 
* 
Symbol of rw Superiority PRODUCTS DIVISION 
MANLINE TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
Colonie! t Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Plant: 
MAYLINE COMPANY Green's Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 
527 No. Commerce St. a ra an 
Sheyboygan, Wisconsin C 7703B DRAFTING TABLE i C7 : y i) 
MAYLINE 
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OF U.S. SCHOOLS 
TEACHING SHOP 
TEACH WITH 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


POWER TOOLS 


They're 
SAFE 
PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


and Delta is the world’s most complete line 





of woodworking and metalworking power tools 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Delta Power Tool Division 
406A N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by Gy 


ROCKWELL 
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d, naturally, you 
You compare an, ding chairs. 
choose Hampden ee ical feel 


whatever your public seating te- 


signed folding chairs to fit your 
eeds satisfy your desires. - 
Most important, the sarpeieeey 
low price tag does not a 
our way! For detailed i ange 
Gon on the most com lete wt ~ 
adult and juvenile pu lic seating, 
write today direct. 





Distributors throughout the United States 
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Samsonite 
Exclusive! 


= ttn, es 


brings the upholstered look 


to the world’s strongest steel chair. 


Your school instantly 
takes on new elegance with 


Samsonite PlastiShield folding chairs 


What is the secret of PlastiShield? Samsonite 
has discovered that vinyl sealed to steel actu- 
ally is more durable—actually resists dam- 
age better. What’s more, PlastiShield actually 
has the look and feel of fabric to go along with 


its colossal strength. Samsonite PlastiShield 


is guaranteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
, The PlastiShield Process! Samsonite is Slash-Proof! 
to be stain-proof, slash-proof, even burn- View is laminated 4 od through Knife blades are ineffectual against 
; Samsonite’s exclusive thermal-pressur- PlastiShield’s surface. Samsonite 
proof. Choose from washable tan or grey ized process that renders it virtually PlastiShield chairs won't cut, nick or 
monk’s cloth patterns. indestructible. tear—stay new looking years longer. 
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Samsonite is Burn-Proof! Samsonite is Stain-Proof! 
Cigarettes are no match for Plasti- Why cry over spilled ink? Plasti- 
Shield’s surfaces. Let them burn right Shield’s protective surface sponges 
down to the tip—and take a look! Not clean. Even nail polish or polish re- 
a sign of sear or singe. mover rubs right off. 
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OR, tifung 
aon * a> 
+ Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
* te *. 


as 
745 anvearisto WE 


SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Dept. AM-1, 
Institutional Seating Div., Detroit 29, Michigan 


Write Today for free informative booklet, 
PlastiShield sample discs. Make your own tests. 
Prove that PlastiShield resists damage better. 


NAME. POSITION. 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE. ST A TE cence 





































An Open Letter to 
School Officials: 


Hews of Products 


NEW LINE OF FOLDING TABLES 


The Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis 7, Minn., announced production of 
a new line of folding table and bench com- 
binations, recently redesigned by Lippencott 
and Margulies, prominent industrial designers. 
The tables are available in five colors: plat- 
inum, walnut, limed rift oak, rotary birch, and 
tan and green linen. The pictured model, B-Y, 
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first automatic pencil sharpe e 
all else.-- 


As we observe th 
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ONE FACT stands out above 
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Products, ® 
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we renew that pledge to 
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n Anniver vy confident that our 


all users of Apsco Products, then 
rifty-year history of deve rages Pre 
u 
uality precision eq ae 
a of the past on which — 
oa future can be confidently accep . 


on this Golde 


Colorful Folding Tables 


is a 10- or 12-ft. portable folding cafeteria 
table with attached benches. Other new mod- 
els are: Tip-Top, a portable cafeteria model 








we | 
| 
i 

wencis SHARPENERS © 

vac tomes SOCORRO 7 


Bi Pavrk 


A. D. Farrell 
Vice-Pres. in Charge 


ADF/jc 


of Sales. 





~ euacre® 
evens + eraeve nemover® 
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DEXTER 
SUPER-10 
Classically beauti- 
ful steel frame, 
heavy-duty, 
double -bearing 
unit constructed 
to stand up under 
heavy usages in 
grades 1 thru 8. 
Features Cyco- 
lac® receptacle, 
unconditionally 


breakage. 





Apsco Products Inc., Manufacturers & Distributors of highest 





guaranteed against 











quality pencil sharpeners, staplers and punches. 


MODEL 3003 
STAPLER 


Pins, staples and 
tacks. Front drawer 
type staple loader 
for 210 full strip 
standard wire sta- 
ples. Ideal for pin- 
ning test papers, 
inter-departmental 
notes, or tacking 
notices to 
bulletin boards.° 





MODEL 330 3-HOLE PUNCH 













Standard 41/4” center-to-center punch; 
4” case-hardened drilis perforate up to 
30 sheets of 16 Ib. Bond. Right-hand 
guide centers up to 11” paper. 


School Chowce/ 


Los Angeles, Calif.— Rockford, Ill. 
Toronto, Canada 
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available in 6-, 7-, or 8-ft. lengths; L-B, also 
portable, in 8-, 10-, or 12-ft. lengths for use 
with chairs; 1900 a stationary model in 6-, 
7-, or 8-ft. lengths to fit fixed seating needs. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 01) 


ROOF VENTILATOR 

Gyra-Flo Power Roof Exhauster, 
designed for installations requiring a mini- 
mum operating noise factor, has been an- 
nounced by the Chicago Blower Corp., 
Franklin Park, Ill. Particularly useful for venti- 
lating schools, hospitals, and institutions where 
roof ventilation is desirable, this unit controls 


A new 





Noiseless Ventilators 


| the flow of air through the exhauster keeping 


turbulence and discharge losses to an absolute 
minimum. It features noiseless, vibrationless 
operation. It is furnished in aluminum, gal- 
vanized iron, copper, stainless steel or any 
metal specified, the company reports. The 
entire unit is so designed for ease in main- 
tenance, that the motor and fan wheel can 
easily be removed without disturbing the rest 
of the unit. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 02) 


(Continued on page 71) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 

IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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BRONZE 


PORTRAIT 
MEMORIALS 
DONOR PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS 


ORNAMENTAL 


in Wrought Iron, 


and Aluminum 
produced to order 





Illustrated Catalogs 





“ MELERJOHAN-WENGLER 


1102 W. 9th St 





News of Products... 
(Continued from page 70) 


GYMNASIUM LIGHTS 

Fifty Gym Dandy lighting units illuminate 
the field house at Northern Illinois University, 
Dekalb, Ill. They provide 60 to 65 foot- 
candles of illumination 18 in. above the floor. 


TABLE’ 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES Powerful Reflector Lights 

Deep individual Alzak reflectors for each lamp 
Bronze provide 75 per cent downlight with 10 per 
cent uplight. Light cutoff is 40 degrees. Each 
Gym Dandy is suspended 35 feet above the 
floor and is protected above and below by 
an 18 gauge steel guard. The lights are made 
by the Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis 3, Mo 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 03) 
(Concluded on page 72) 


& Estimates 


sent on request. 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 














The beautiful Sty/e 10 Everett is designed 
for long, trouble-free service. Full-cast 
plate, double veneered case, full-size 
action. Unexcelled tone provided by 44- 
inch height. Cost is amazingly low. Mail 
coupon for factual book and list of hundreds 
of prominent users. 


use or abuse, this 







SEND TODAY 
Everett Piano Company 
Division of Meridan Corp. 
Dept. H-3101, South Haven, Michigan 











Please send free copy of “Report 10.” . 
NAME | 
ADDRESS | 
! 

CITY. STATE 
lhsesateeugee shin elencn-amuecnaediene aaa a Ga a 





PACKAGED BOILERS 





Superior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
are completely factory assembled and 
tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 
b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 
for industrial applications requiring pres- 
sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draf} 
and full 5 sq. ft. of heating surface per 
b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
oil, gas or both. 





Write today 
for details 
in Catalog 780 © 







for performance you can BANK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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Gym Costs Are No Problem 


With Money-Makers Like This 


Wonderful 
Exercise 
Fun Too! _ 





Community Skating — Our Lady Lourdes High School, Marinette, Wis. 


$13,000 net from roller skat- 
ing! That's how this school 
helped finance its new gym 
and more than paid the cost 


of its floor the very first year! NORTHERN MAPLE 
Soft, dead flooring which 


false economy sometimes J. W. WELLS 


substitutes can’t take skating, LUMBER COMPANY 
of course. For maximum live- Menominee, Michigan 
liness with wear, make your Phone UNION 3-928) 
floor Wells’ DIAMOND HARD Member, Maple Flooring 

Mfrs. Assn 
Northern Maple too. 





For More on Money-making Gyms, write — 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 
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Fixed columns 
. 









— 
- shelves 

Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 











WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any —— 22 s . Hat shelves and 
hanger justable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
pay be my shelves and —— row of spaced 
coat 3 accommodate upils runni 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” on oy =~ ~ 

_continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


OVERSHOE RACKS 


Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner, 

Write for “’Schooline”’ Catalog $t-206 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


27 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illin 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


Transport and store your 
folding tables and chairs 





the easy, modern way 
faiding choirs with Monroe All-Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle elther 


tables or chairs, Con- 
struction of Truck No. TSC 
permits storage in limited 
space. 





Above: 
Storage Truck No. 
Tsc 


Transport- 


Right: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
Ts8 








WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonroce. COMPANY 
{/ & CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA \ 
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SCHOOL HEATING 


(Concluded from page 34) 








— = oS A - 
$ «s 28 
Fixed Costs K gZ: és: 
& ss S65 
a aa a a 
1. Amortization 20 year 
period $193,900 ..... $9,695.00 0.082 7.34 
2. Repairs & Maintenance 
$10/ton/year ....... 2,914.00 0.025 2.21 
Power and Water 
1. Power (cooling only) 
158,600 KWHR .... 1,586.00 0.013 1.20 
2. Water (cooling only) 
1,208,000 gallons .... 241.60 0.002 0.18 








The total figure of $10.93 per student 
per year arrived at by the committee is 
unusually high, owing to the high cost 
of adding air conditioning to an existing 
building. Applying the same factors to 
the Ethel Avenue school, figures already 
cited would give an amortization cost 
of only $2 per pupil per year. Repairs 
and maintenance on the same $10-a-ton- 
year basis would be $1.30. Adding the 
estimated Austin power and water costs 

-which are figured for the normal 
school year in an unusually hot climate 

— yields a total of $4.68 per pupil per 
year for the cost of owning and op- 
erating a school air conditioning system. 

In view of the fact that the average 
total cost of education, including teach- 
ers’ salaries, plant and equipment is 
$293 per pupil per year, this figure 
seems extremely modest. 


“Compatible” Cooling 


It should be emphasized that all the 
figures used in this article are for what 
might be described as “compatible” 
systems of school heating, ventilation, 
and air conditioning. Where unit ven- 
tilation is employed for the essential 
purposes of coid weather heating and 
outdoor air cooling during the heating 
season, the addition of refrigeration 
cooling is relatively simple and econom- 
ical. All that is required is that the unit 
ventilators employed be of the air- 
conditioning type: that is, have coils 
designed for chilled water cooling as 
well as hot water heating, and that the 
piping system employed be of adequate 
size, insulated to prevent condensation 
during chilled-water operation, and in- 
clude a condensate drainage system. 
These steps are those which have been 
described as provisions for “future” air 
conditioning. As has already been 
pointed out, they cost on the average 
some 15 to 20 cents per sq. ft. Under 
such a system of heating and ventila- 
tion, the addition of summer cooling in- 
volves only provision of a refrigeration 
water chiller and proper cooling tower 
to supply chilled water to the air con- 


ditioning unit ventilators. This step, 
whether taken at the time of original 
construction or later on, costs on the 
average between 45 and 55 cents per 
sq. ft. 

The resulting system has the con- 
siderable advantage that outdoor air, 
“natural,” cooling is available at all 
times and it is never necessary to op- 
erate the refrigeration system or water 
chiller when “free” outdoor air is avail- 
able to do the cooling job. Thus, it is 
frequently possible to “purge” a school 
of accumulated heat at night, without 
operating the refrigeration system and 
thus to relieve the refrigeration system 
of the carry-over load it would other- 
wise have to handle. Since unit venti- 
lator vents can be operated for such 
natural cooling at about 1, of the cost 
of running the refrigeration system, this 
can save a good deal of money. 

When, on the other hand, air condi- 
tioning of the conventional commerical 
type is employed in school buildings, it 
is extremely important to make sure 
that provision is made for adequate out- 
door air cooling in cool weather, since 
it will otherwise be necessary to operate 
the refrigeration system to overcome 
“heat load” from the pupils, the lighting 
system, and incoming sunshine in even 
quite cold weather. 


THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 66) 


organization shall be deemed to be unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

4. The superintendent of schools shall call 
attention to this rule at the beginning of 
each school term by means of a notice in the 
Superintendent’s Bulletin. 





News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 71) 
MULTIGRAPH BRAILLE DUPLICATOR 


A revolutionary development in the field 
of blind communications is the new Multi- 
graph Braille Duplicator manufactured by the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new machine makes possible, for 
the first time, reproduction of Braille material 
in almost any quantity at a very low cost 
and at speeds of mechanical reproduction. 

Special Braille “type” is handset one line 
at a time and inserted into the drum of 
standard Multigraph Duplicators. The raised 
letter symbol is reproduced on paper in the 
same manner other printed materials are du- 
plicated. The procedure is easy for the blind 
to learn. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 04) 


CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


Three new specifications for floor tile have been 
issued separately by the Asphalt Tile Insti- 
tute. The new specifications cover vinyl as- 
bestos tile, asphalt floor tile, and grease 
resistant asphalt tile. 
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Bleachers. Use coupon page 
57 for planninng calculator. 


Specifications 











HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 


yp lay 
New, improved Universal 4 = 


calculator shows how fo plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... Make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 








Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Designed by Universal engineers after 

years of on-the-job experience, this new, 

improved calculator will give you the proper 

balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 

relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 
shows how good planning can reduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum,.. for big savings in both 
building and heating costs. This valuable calculator 
also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
has Ye”, 4%” and 14” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 





Organization 





I would like —_____ (how many ) of your 

improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 
tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 

absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 
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the 
sad case Of 
Professor Dunkle 


OR... ...-WHO WANTS TO REPLACE HIM? 


Dunkle taught Economics in Room 10 for twenty-six years. 
After five years, he had a definite squint. On his 
twentieth anniversary, he asked boldly for softer lights 


and more of them. But the school was “economizing”. 


Room 10 wore the air of a tomb. Dunkle’s eye trouble 
forced him to draw the blinds against the sun, and the 
lights were so high up they did nothing but shine brightly 
at the ceiling. Students who sometimes awakened saw 


only spots before their eyes. 


Finally, poor Dunkle had to resign, seven years before 


his time —a victim of poor lighting! 


ae 
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At the last Board meeting, everyone asked—** WHOM 


can we get to teach in Dunkle’s room?” 





They have since discovered the answer: NOBODY! 


MAKE SCHOOL DAYS HAPPY DAYS IN YOUR SCHOOL 
INSTALL SIGHT-SAVING GUTH LIGHTING NOW! 
Write for name of your nearest Guth Lighting Specialist. 


He'll help you work out a plan. 





$t tou:;«s 3,”6cC 


TRUSTED name in lighting since 1902 








